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ALL But. Sy Author of “ Charley Kingston’s Aunt.” 
| Autnay Tower. Sy Blanche Willis Howard. 
|  AusTRALIAN Guest, THE. By Ethel Karr. 
Bac oF Diamonps, THE. Sy George Manville Fenn. 
BARREN TITLE, A. By Z. W. Speight. 
|  BeautiruL Lapy CHICHESTER, THE. Sy A. M. Munro. 
BECKONING HanpD, THE. By Grant Allen. 
BECKSIDE BoGGLeE, THE. Sy Alice Rea. 
| Berrayat or Reusen Hort, Tue. By Barbara Lake. 
| BerweeN Man anp Wire. Sy £. M. Davy. 
| Buiss oF REVENGE, THE. By JZ. Evan Jacob. 
CapTaIn TRAFALGAR. Sy André Laurie. 
CasE OF REUBEN MALAcHI, THE. Sy A. S. Edwards. 
CASHEL ByrRon’s PROFEsSION. Sy George Bernard Shaw. 
COMEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER, A. Sy fercy Ross. 
CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD AND COQUETTE. 
Conspiracy: A CuBAN ROMANCE. Sy Adam Badeau. 
CruEL Necsssity, A. Sy Zvangeline F. Smith. 
CRUISE OF THE BLacK PRINCE. Sy V. Lovett Cameron. 
Cynic Fortune. Sy David Christie Murray. 
Cypress Beach. By W. H. Babcock. 
DAGONET THE JESTER. 
DaNniEL EysseTTE. By Helen Stott. 
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DAUGHTER OF FirE, A. Sy Amelia E. Barr. 
DeaR Lire. By /. £. Panton. 

Devon Boys. By George Manville Fenn, 
DISENCHANTMENT. Sy F. Mabel Robinson. 

Docror GratTan. By W. A. Hammond. 
Doris’s Fortune. Sy Florence Warden. 

| Down THE RAVINE. Sy Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Duxe’s Winton. Sy /. &. Henslowe. 

East ANGELS. By Constance F. Woolson. 

Eva Grant’s EscareE. By Mrs. H. H. B. Paull. 

| Fauten Ipot, A. By & Anstey. 

FASHION OF THIS WoRLD, THE. Ay Helen Mathers. 
FIAMMETTA: A SUMMER IpyLL. By W. W. Story. 
FLOWER OF Doom. By MM. Betham Edwards. 
GuHost OF BRANKINSHAW, THE. Sy £. £. Reader. 
GREAT SPECULATIONS. Sy Greville John Chester. 
GOLDEN LAND, THE. Sy B. L. Farjeon. 

GuILTty River, THe. Sy IVilkie Collins. 


History OF A WEEK, THE. Sy L. B. Walford. 
House oF WALDERNE, THE. By Rev. A. D. Crake. 
Icarus. By the Author of “ A Jaunt in a Junk.” 
ILL-REGULATED MIND, AN. By Katharine IV ylde. 
INDIAN SUMMER. Sy IVilliam D. Howells. 

In Possession. By Cecilia Selby-Lowndes. 

Jess. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Jonas SyLVESTER. Sy C. Despard. 

KipNAPPED. Sy Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Kinc ArtHuR. By Author of * Miss Tommy.” 
KinG SoLtomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Lapy Honoria’s Nieces. By Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd. 


Last STaKE, THE. By Aladame R. Fol. 
LaTtE Mrs. Nuit, Tue. By Frank R. Stockton. 
LEAVES FROM MEMoryY’s LoG Book. 
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HER WEEK’s AMUSEMENT. Sy the Author of “ Phyllis.” 


Lapy VALWorRtTH’s Diamonpbs. By Author of * Phyllis.” 


LittLeE Lorp FAuNTLEROY. Py Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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| LoapsTrone OF Love, THE. By Jean Middlemass. 
Lost REPUTATION, A. 

Love’s Martyr. Sy Laurence Alma Tadema. 
| Matpen Fair, A. By Charles Gibbon. 
| Masrer or TaNacRa, THE. By Ernest Von Wildenbruch. 
| Merry Men, Tue. By R. L. Stevenson. 
| Micnon’s Secret. Sy John Strange Winter. 
MILLIONAIRE’S CousIN, THE. By Hon. Emily Lawiless. 
MILLIONAIRE’S DauGHTERS, A. Sy Joha A. Steuart. 
MorraL AntipatHy, A. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Mrs. Dymonp. Sy Miss Thackeray. 

OaTH TO THE Deap, AN. By Sydney Dunbar. 

O._p House IN Picarpy. Sy Kathleen O Meara. 

Op SuipMatTes. Sy Claud Harding. 

On Speciat Service. By Dr. Gordon Stables. 

ONE OF THE PEoPLE. Sy John Rodertson. 

Orway’s Cui_p, THe. Sy Hope Stanford. 

Preccy. By Mary Damant. 

PHantoM City, THe. By William Westall. 

PHANTOM Lover, A. Sy Vernon Lee. ' 
PLAYWRIGHTS DAUGHTER, A. By Mrs. Edwardes. 

PRAIRIE Cuter, THe. By R&R. M. Ballantyne. 

Prince Orto. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MounrTAINs, THE. 
RapicaL’s DAUGHTER, THE. By A Peer’s Son. 

RECALLED TO Reason. Sy Fitzwilliam Harvey. 
REVENGED! Sy L£dith L. Chamberlain. 
RinauLtrig. Sy Mrs. Milne Rae. 
RIVER OF LiFE, THE. Sy John Latey. 

Rurus. Sy the Author of “ The Chorister Brothers.” 
SECRET OF Two Lives, A. By Ldward Jenkins. | 
SEE Saw: AN IRisH Story. By Kate O'Connor. 

SHADOW OF WRoNG, THE. By Charles Gibbon. 
SHE. By H. Rider Haggard, 
SHRINE OF Deatu, THe. By Lady Dilke. | 
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SKELETON Key, THE. By Richard Dowling. 

SLAVE GIRL OF Pompe, THE. By Emily Sarah Holt. 
SMUGGLERS’ Bay, THE. 

SNnow-BounpD AT Eacue’s. By Bret Harte. 

SociaL VicissirupDEs. By /. C. Philips. 

SoutTHwoop. Sy Catharine Sturge. 

STORY OF CATHERINE. Ay Ashford Owen. 

TreRESA Itasca. By Avery MacAlpine. 

TERRIBLE Lecacy, A. By G. W. Appleton. 

TuHaT VILLAIN, RomEO! Sy /. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
THAT WINTER Nicur. Py Robert Buchanan, 
THEKLA. By Lady Herbert. 

THROUGH Mucu TRIBULATION. By C. AL Francis. 
Tivott. By £. M. Lauderdale. 

TOWER ON THE Curr, THE. By Emma Marshall. 
TRANSFORMED. Sy Florence Montgomery. 

Twixt Love anpD Duty. Sy Tighe Hopkins. 

Two Brack PraRLs. Sy Marie Connor. 

UnvER Two Fic Trees. By AH. Francis Lester. 
UNLucKY NuMBER, THE. Sy Sybil Colbert. 

WEAVER STEPHEN. Sy Dr. Joseph Parker. 
WESTHORPE MystTeERY, THE. By /sa Duffus Hardy. 
WHEN WE WERE GIRLS TOGETHER. Sy Sarah Doudney. 
WITH THE KiNG aT OxrorD. Sy Rev. A. J. Church. 
WitTcH oF THE Rocks, THE. Sv AZ. £. Winchester. 
WorLDLY TaLes. By J. W. Sherer. 

Wronc ON Botu Sipes. Sy Vin. Vincent. 

YENSIE WALTON’s WoMANHOOD. Sy S. R. Graham Clark. 
YOUNG PHILISTINE, THE. Sy Alice Corkran. 

ZEPH: A PostHuMOuS Story. Sy Helen Jackson. 
ZoraH. By Llisabeth Balch. 
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Tinslens’ Maguzine Advertiser, 
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NOTICE. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


PAPO OOD OOOesroeneero—eoeenw 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN CHEAP FORM, 
MR. DOWLING’S CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


THE WEIRD SISTERS, 
In Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 


READ THE FOLLOWINC OPINIONS OF THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


“The story is kept mysterious with success,” — Atheneum. 

** Holds the er spell-bound.”— Daily Telegraph. 

** A book to read and be thankful for.”—Standard. 

‘* It has a breathless concentration of intensity.”—Daily Vews. 

“ A strange, powerful romance.”—Globe. 

“Is an intensely interesting work.” —Graphic. 

‘*Full of dramatic action.”—Jlustrated London News. 

“ The story is finely and truly impressive. —— 

“The book has not a dull passage.” —Vanity Fair. 

‘* The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.”—The World. 

“ Let not the reader imagine that the interest of the story flags even for one moment.” —Saturday Review. 
‘* Establishes the author’s claim to a place amongst the first of living writers.” —Morning Post. 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








NOTICE. 


A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 





Now First Published in Cheap Form. 
MISS LILY TINSLEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


IN ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, PRICE 2/- 


The Atheneum says :—“* Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.” 


The Morning Post says :—“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss 
Tinsley has prepared for them in ‘A Woman’s Revenge.’ ” 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ This wild passionate plot will not lack admirers, the young authoress 
handles the tale of terror with a firm hand and sustains the interest down to the last chapter. 
‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible addition to the list of thrilling novels.” 


The Court Journal says :—“ It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they 
know something of the ways of women.” 


The Topical Times says :—‘ We are carried on by the natural art of the story-teller and impelled to 
read the story at a sitting.” 


John Bull says :—‘‘ The incidents of the story are extremely thrilling.” 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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BROTHERHOOD: A Study from Life. By Davin McLaren Morrison, 
Author of “An Artful Widow,” “Rough but True,” &. In 1 Vol. 
Crown 8vo. 








JABEZ MURDOCE: Poetaster and “ Adjint.” Traits of Life and Char- 
acter in County Down. By Banna-Borxx, In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 





TRAINING. A Tale of North-Country Life. By Marcarer Jameson. In 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 





PROTEST OR STAINES. A New Novel. By Cuantzs Attey. In 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE;; or, Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 
** We recognize in the author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose.”—Saturday Review. 
HIGHER LAW: a Romance. 


“‘ There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest . . . . except ‘ Romola.’ ”°— Westminster 


Review. 
BY-AND-BY: an Historical Romance of the future. 


“ Those who have read ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no words of praise from a 
reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by the same author.”—Echo, 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


| HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT |Eeaaveeuenteetene 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficaciour in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT, and 
RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly if 
Holloway’s Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Flood. 








TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
QS. 60. ; paper covers, |S. 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS, 


Upwards ot Tre Mepéred, of L pout ere appro ved 
making the prince verages use 
Recipe the United States and elsewhere. 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the present sultry 
weather cannot do better than make their selection 
from the insinuating beverages enumerated in the 
present work.” — Court Journal, 


Tinsley Bros., 8, Catherine St., Strand. 








Price Two Shillings. 


“THE SHOWMAN’S SONG,” 








FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 
“LITTLE DOCTOR FAUST,” 

SUNG BY 

EDWARD TERRY, at the Gaiety Theatre. 
WORDS BY 

HENRY J. BYRON. 
MUSIC BY 

W. MEYER LUTZ. 


LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 


100. 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, can be obtained post free on application 


sa FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
March ae ae 


BUILDING “SOCIETY'S ANNUAL “RECEIPTS 
EXCEED F 


OW TO PURCHASE. A MOUSE | FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession and No Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office 
of Tae Brrxseeck BurLprine Soctrery. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH,with 
immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Soctery. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 





TADDY'S Hite “CLASS TOBACCOS, 


SOCOHOHSOOOOOOS 


ALL SMOKERS SHOULD TRY 
TADDY’S UNRIVALLED 


MYRTLE GROVE. 


Delicious, Cool Smoking. 





Of all leading Tobacconists in 2-ounce and 4-ounce Packets. 





LONDON, ESTABLISHED 130 YEARS. 
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SPIERS & PONDS , Served in the Grand Hall. 


Le Diner Parisien 
in the West Room. 


SERVED DAILY from 6 till 8.80. 
j ALSO ON SUNDAYS. 


In the East Room 
Special French Dejeuners and 


REGE NT CIRCUS » Dinner a la Carte. Cuisine Recherche. 


PICCADILLY, | GRILL ROOM 
FOR SUPPERS till Midnight 


LO N DON “ Public Banqueting Rooms, Masonic 


Rooms, Cafe, American Bar, 
Smoking Room, Lavatories. 


SPIERS ano POND, Limiteo. 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 


#DElPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 


SHSSHSSIHSSHHSS SCHSSHSSOSSOSOOOOD 








er Et =D 





This old-established Hotel, quietly and very pleasantly 
situated, is close to Scotland Yard, Charing Cross and the Royal 
Courts of Justice Police Officers and Witnesses coming to 
London will find a comfortable home on most reasonable terms. 


FULL BOARD (4 Meals) 7s. 64. PER DAY (Inclusive). 





Proprietor - - - HEH. ECCLES. 
(Late Superintendent, X Division, Metropolitan Police.) 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


JAMES WILLING'S 
ELECTRIC # SIGNS 


FOR 


BUSIN SS 


Prominent Advertisements 


366, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES 


To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 











A MATTER- OF-FAOCT GIRL. By Tueo Grrr. 


‘ Theo Gift’s novels have never lacked interest of story, vividness of character, or graphic description of 
scene,” — Daily Telegraph. 


VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Turo Girr. 


** An interesting story. The plot is good enough to keep the reader's curiosity alive till the end.” —Saturday 
Review, 


“For unflagging energy and constructive skill deserves high praise,”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricnarp Dowtine, Author 
of * The Weird Sisters,” &c. 


** Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this instance, the plot being as original 
as its delineation is expressive,”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxton, Author of “ Nell—On and off the 
Stage,” &c. 


WHAT You WILL. Edited by T. W. Davinson, and cuntelainn 


Conttibutions by Epwarp OxenrorD, Cecit Lorratng, C. A. KENDALL, WARNELL DENTON 
and T. W. Davipson. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





A ROMANCE OF CIRCUS LIFE. 


Now ready, at every Library, in 3 vols. 


LN ‘TEE: SULIN Ce. 


A New Novel. By Lily Tinsley. 








“Unquestionably ‘In the Ring’ is a pathetic tale, and the author is manifestly in sympathy 
with her creation.” — Atheneum. 


‘*** In the Ring’ has a great deal of freshness and brightness.”—Spectator. 


‘*Humour and pathos are skilfully blended with homely and truthful traits of character.” 
—Daily News. 


‘**In the Ring’ is noteworthy for its clever description of Circus people. Miss Tinsley has 


acquired remarkable fluency of style for so young an Authoress, and she evidently an 
amount of dramatic fervour that enables her to produce a striking effect whenever it is needed 
re ara It is an intensely realistic story.”—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 


“The interest of this work is sustained from first to last in a manner which denotes great skill. 
The fortunes of the members of so lowly a community as Mr. Petman’s travelling circus can become 
an engrossing theme, when written of with the knowledge of character, and the genuine pathos that 
Miss Tinsley’s new work shows her to possess.” —Morning Post. 


‘*A novel dealing entirely with Circus Life is a novelty, and, as such, is sure to please. The 
picture which Miss Tinsley so ably represents of every detail connected with Mr. Pitman’s travelling 
show is full of humour and pathos. The manner in which the story is handled is so bright and 
pleasant that we feel sure it will not lack admirers.”—Court Journal. 


** «Tn the Ring’ has many merits which will recommend it to the novel-reader. The characters 
who figure in the story are principally in one or other capacity, members of a travelling circus, and 
are drawn from life with such realism as often to provoke a shudder. Miss Tinsley, who certainly 
possesses a remarkable flood of language, has worked out a good story, the interest being sustained 
throughout, and has once more shown herself to be a keen observer of human nature both in high 
and low life.”—John Bull, 


‘* Miss Lily Tinsley has struck out a new line in the story now before us, Charles Dickens 
attained his greatest success through depicting the characters he came across in humble life ; and 
Miss Tinsley has certainly increased her high reputation by portraying the faults, fancies, foibles, 
feelings, and fortitude of the genuine circus clown, and those whom he comes across in actual life. 
There is deep pathos, much real sympathy with the hidden force of human trials, struggles, and 
sufferings, and a combination of incidents rarely to be met with even in the best productions of our 
highest masters in the art of fiction. ‘In the Ring’ will produce tears and smiles wherever it is read, 
and there is no reason why it should not secure for its author an enduring fame.”—England, 


**T have looked through ‘In the Ring,’ ain fy that prolific young story-teller, Miss Lily 
Tinsley, and find it interesting and full of dramatic episode.” —Referee. 





LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


[Al rights reserved, ] 
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CONTENTS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS. should be addressed, post-paid, to the Editor of TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE, 8, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the Writer (not necessarily 
for publication), and be accompanied by postage-stamps for its return in case of non-acceptance. The 
Editor or the Publishers cannot be responsible for any MSS. accidentally lost. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 





Messrs. TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand, 
PUBLISHERS OF WORKS BY THE FOLLOWING AUTHORS :— 


Miss Braddon, Ouida, Guy Livingstone, William Black, Mrs. Henry Wood, Edmund Yates, Thomas 
Hardy, W. H. Russell, LL.D., H. Kingsley, Annie Thomas, William Gilbert, Mrs. Iynn Linton, 
Mrs, Riddell, Percy Fitzgerald, Rhoda ) a hton, Jean Ingelow, Mrs, Oliphant, Florence Marryat, 
Anthony Trollope, Mortimer Collins, Tom Hood, G. A. Sala, Blanchard Jerrold, R. N. Carey, Justin 
McCarthy, Andrew Halliday, Captain Burton, Annie Edwards, George Macdonald, B. H. Buxton, 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Captain Mayne Reid, Walter Besant, James Rice, James Grant, H. J. Byron, 
J. R. Planché, William Harrison Ainsworth, Amelia B. Edwards, Richard Dowling, §c., RecEIvE 
FOR PERUSAL ALL KINDS OF LITERARY Works, and are prepared to arrange for THE PRODUCTION 
OF THOSE WHOSE MERITS ENTITLE THEM TO BE PLACED BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 


LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
[All rights reserved.] 
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THE 


NCORE WHISKY. 


Lancet,—* Wholesome and pleasant.” 





THE 


NCORE WHISKY. 


British Medical Journal.— 


“ A safe stimulant.” 





THE 


JNCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Times.—* Very wholesome. 


May be safely used.” 





THE 


NCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Press.— 


“ Invaluable as an alcoholic stimulant.” 





THE 


NCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Record.—' 


“The purest of alcoholic stimulants.” 





THE 


NCORE WHISKY. 


Sanitary Record. 


—* An excellent ‘ dietetic’ stimulant.” 





THE 


NCORE WHISKY. 


Practitioner.—* A safe stimulant.” 





Sold everywhere, 


BERNARD & CO., Leith Distillery, Scotland. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 38, Three Crown Square, Borough, 8.E. 








CUSTARD AT A COST OF 
BY USING 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 
POWDER 


The Original and only Genuine. No Eggs 
Required. Saves half the cost, and is half the 
trouble. Sold Everywhere, in 6d. and 1s. 
boxes, and 2d. Packets. Recipes for tasty 
dishes enclosed in each box. 
disappointment, see that each packet bears 
the mame of the Inventor and Manufacturers 


ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 
BIRMINCHAM. 


8 LARGE GLASSES OF DELICIOUS od 


To prevent 











See that you get it! 
As bad makes areoften sold 








ASK FOR 


COCOA. 


GUARANTEED 
PURE AND SOLUBLE. 


It is often asked, “ Why does my 
doctor recommend Cedbury’ 's Cocoa!” 
The reason is, that being absolutely gen- 
uine and concentrated by ‘the removal 
of the superfivous fat, it contains four 
times more of nitrogenous or flesh forming 
constituents than the average in other 
Cocoas which are mixed With sugar and 
starch. 
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BOW STREET CHRONICLES. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


I—THE OFFICE. 


AT the top of Wellington Street, and close to the most 
crowded portion of the busy Strand, is to be found one of the 
mostinteresting spots in London, where,curiously enough, the most 
exciting dramas of real life and passion, as well as their mimic 
reproduction, are daily played. This characteristic quarter has 
been always the centre of theatrical life, as weil as that of 
criminal interest. The eyes of actors as well as those of rogues 
turn to it with an almost painful interest ; and there is hardly an 
hour of the day during which members of both communities 
may not be seen lounging opposite the buildings where their 
respective interests are concerned, in some critical issue. Here, 
within a small area, are clustered the great theatres of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, the Lyceum, with the costumiers, the 
favourite paper in which players put forward their wants, and 
often their merits. Here, too, are other great newspapers in 
which the merits and defects of the players are dealt with. Here 
also we find the favourite houses of resort and refreshment— 
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the taverns and wine-shops, which are never without their cluster 
of professionals, busy in discussing their hopes and grievances. 
In short, the quarter offers as distinctly marked and inter- 
esting characteristic of its own—as the others which the metro- 
polis offers in plenty—such as the French quarter in Soho, the 
Banking district in the City, the Jew quarter, and others. Here, 
too, within a stone’s throw, is the great market for vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers, which, at midnight, when the theatres have 
discharged their audiences, throws open its gates and begins its 
performance. There the wains and carts draw up and begin un- 
loading their fragrant burdens—all through the night the heavily 
laden vehicles are rumbling, and by early dawn every adjoining 
street is blocked—an extraordinary spectacle of business and 
industry, literally unknown to, and perhaps unthought of, by the 
lazy or vicarious Londoner, who rises late. 

But there is a large section of the community for which none 
of these things offer so much interest as does one important 
building which has lately been reared opposite Covent Garden 
Theatre. For this class “ Bow Street” offers strange and pain- 
ful associations—an interest that is extended even to the re- 
spectable working-man’s family. In such is commonly found 
some misguided youth, or other connection, whom bad company 
or other connections has brought to sad acquaintance with the 
initial processes of the law as established at Bow Street. 

Until lately there used to be a painful, and not undramatic, 
scene witnessed every afternoon in Bow Street, which furnished 
a sort of excitement for the motley and unclean crowd which 
never failed to attend. This was the arrival of the funereal 
Prison Van in front of the straightened little office door. Clus- 
tered round it, and remained patiently—as strange a miscellany as 
could be conceived. It was then that the curious observer could 
find opportunity to study the habitual criminal “type,” and note 
how mysteriously habits of crime, seemed to impress revealing 
marks and tokens on face, expression, bearing, manner, dress. 
In the older followers this evidence was not so conspicuous, but 
there was in the juvenile section—the youths and girls—a 
strange and revolting air of precocity—a hardened air that 
would strike even the most careless. When at length the mo- 

nent arrived the circle narrowed, and the draggled procession 
emerged, though each had a separate display. Then passed by, 
with an assumed bearing that was almest dramatic, the reckless 
prisoners, each was saluted with encouraging cries from the 
friends who had, with a touching loyalty, come to see him “ off.” 
Some “ danced out,” and tripped into the van with a familiar air, 
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others, who had not recovered the surprise of their sentence, 
passed with a surly scowl. More painful was the shame of the 
decently-dressed first offender—victim, it might be, of circum- 
stances, who shrank from the unclean but really indifferent gaz= 
of the throng. For them the shelter of the van was a relief. 
Almost as characteristic was the stolid zzsouciant bearing of the 
police in charge, who attended each prisoner forth with a care- 
iessness that came of strength and security. The last guardian 
—the necessary blue papers in his hand—closed the strange 
defile, and locked himself in the van with the rest. Then came 
the strange cries of comfort and farewell from their “ pals,” those 
of experience uttering their words under the very floor of the 
van, and receiving some sort of response. And “ Black Maria” 
heavily laden, and drawn by powerful steeds, reels and sways, as 
she moves off to discharge her load at one of the great prisons. 

This strange and indecent scene had, until a few years ago, 
been repeated daily, from the beginning of the century. It 
seemed to have become an agreeable break in the day. Yet it 
was doing its part, in the wholesale education in crime. It made 
familiar and recognised, what ought to be mysterious and un- 
known. Instead of being a vulgar show to be lightened by the 
encouragement of friends and “ pals,” it would have been tar 
more wholesome that the criminal, on sentence should have sunk 
out of view and have been at once lost to society. Happily, with 
the building of new Bow Street offices this salutary principle was 
recognised, and the degrading scene is realised no longer. 

Bow Street, according to an old writer, took its name from its 
shape “ running in the shape of a bent bow” as may be seen to 
this hour on, at Icast, one side. The other seems to have been 
somewhat straightened, when the Opera House was built. It 
was once an exceedingly fashionable district, and on its northern 
side was almost close to the Country fields. About one 
hundred and twenty years ago it was almost as recherche as St. 
James’ Street and the quarter about it is now. The actual spot of 
ground on which the old Bow Street Police court stands is classical 
enough. The house that stood there was occupied by Waller, 
the poet, who had paid his addresses to “ Sacharissa” as all the 
world knows, and unsuccessfully. His successor was Fielding, 
who isa prominent figure in Bow Street Annals, and to whom at 
least the trading world is as much indebted for its comfort and 
security, as for its entertainment. Owing to his exertion 
the house was fixed upon as a police court in 1749. 

This edifice, however, was pulled down about the beginning 
of the century and a new and more commodious edifice reared 
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in its stead. This mean, cramped, and incommodious place was 
to do admirable service under most extraordinary difficulties 
until the year 1881, when the present impressive and complete 
edifice was erected, just opposite. The old building still remains 
Number 4, and is in possession of a theatrical costumier, Mr. 
Stirchcombe. 


Il—THE BOW STREET RUNNERS. 


ABOUT the beginning of the century the establishment at Bow 
Street for the detection of crime, was of a character that would 
have made a modern policeman smile. There was what was 
called “ a patrol” of some eighty men, but the real business of 
detectives’ inquiry, pursuit and arrest of criminals, was conducted 
by a few “ officers,” not more than eight innumber. Each one of 
these, however, had acquired acute skill, and were so trained in 
the peculiar school or system of Jonathan Wild, that he was 
equivalent to a host of constables. The “ Bow Street runner,” 
as he was called, was a name of terror to the burglar and thief, 
and their red waistcoats were familiar everywhere. In “Oliver 
Twist,” the arrival of Messrs. Blathers and Duff at the scene of 
Sikes’s attempt is described with a dramatic spirit that shows 
how familiar the author was with this mode of dealing with crime, 
though it is evident he did not think highly of their gifts and 
fashions of detection. The most celebrated of these men 
were Vickery, Sayer, Lavender, and the celebrated Townsend, 
who was besides a “character” in his way. Every one, kings, 
princesses, royal dukes, Duke of Wellington knew Townsend, 
who was a sort of petted favourite, if not altogether spoiled. 
He and his companions were employed in all sorts of duties, and 
told off for any emergency, for there appears to have been no rule 
or system. They attended at court, at races, and on all special 
occasions. Strange to say the payment for the picked men, for 
such they were, was no more than a guinea a week. But they 
enjoyed various perquisites and presents from those whose 
property they recovered. There was a strange custom, when a 
conviction was obtained on any serious charge, that the crown 
should give a reward of £40 distributed among the witnesses and 
police, the latter’s share amounting to about three or four pounds 
apiece. This “character,” Townsend, when he was examined 
before the Committee in 1816, gave his evidence in an amusingly 
familiar tone, as, indeed, was then expected from one so intimate 
with the royal and noble personages. He offered suggestions 
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for the amendment of the law, and related anecdotes in his 
own characteristic style. On his being asked as to the policy of 
rewarding police in cash for obtaining convictions, and whether it 
would not be better to leave it to the decision of the magistrate or 
judge ; he said “I have always thought so; frum the earliest part 
of my time I have thought it, and for the best of all reasons ; 
I have, wth every attention that man could bestow, watched the 
conduct of various persons who have given evidence against their 
fellow-creatures for life or death, not only at the Old Bailey, but 
on the Circuits, and I have aiways been perfectly convinced that 
would be the best mode that possibly could be adopted to pay 
officers, particularly because they are dangerous creatures ; they 
have it frequently in their power (no question about it) to turn 
that scale, when the beam is level, on the other side; I mean 
against the poor wretched man at the bar: Why? this thing 
called Nature says profit in the scale; and, melancholy to re- 
late, but I cannot help being perfectly satisfied, that frequently 
that has been the means of ‘convicting many and many a man ; 
and I told Sir Charles Bunbury my opinion upon that subject 
thirty years ago, when he wanted to get rid of rewards, it should 
be in the breast of the judges on the Circuit, if they see the 
officer has done his duty towards the public, and his duty fairly 
and uprightly towards all parties, they should havea discriminat- 
ing power to pay that officer according tothe nature of the 
case: then the officer does not stand up and look at this unfor- 
tunate creature, and swear to this or that thing, or the other 
thing, for what, for the lucre—for Nature is Nature, do with us 
what you will; for I have been always of opinion, that an officer 
is a dangerous subject to the community, if he is not so kept 
and so paid as to afford him the means of being honest; for in 
some cases, God knows, it has been frequently the case. I re- 
member a case, which was proved, in the time of the trading 
magistrates, where there was a fellow who a public officer belong- 
ing to Justice Hyde, was hanged, and yet he was one of the 
Officers. Justice Welch in Litchfield Street was a great man 
in those days, and old Justice Hyde, and Justice Girdler, and 
Justice Blackborough, a trading Justice at Clerkenwell Green, and 
an old ironmonger. The plan used to be to issue out warrants, 
and take up all the poor devils in the streets, and then there was 
the bailing them 2s. 4d. which the magistrates had; and taking 
up a hundred girls, that would make, at 2s. 4d. £11 13s. 4d. They 
sent none to gaol, for the bailing of them was so much better. 
That was so glaring that it led to the Police Bill, and it wasa 
great blessing to the public to do away with those men, for they 
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were nothing better than the encouragers of blackguards, vice, 
and plunderers; there is no doubt about it.” 

Being asked then if it were not likely that a rich criminal may 
have an influence over a needy officer. “ No question about it,’ 
said Townsend,” I will give the committee a case in point; sup- 
posing for instance, when I convicted Broughton, which, I believe, 
is nowtwenty-two years ago, and whowas convicted forrobbing the 
York Mail, I convicted at the same assizes, the summer assizes, a 
celebrated old woman, Mrs. Usher, worth at least three thousand 
guineas, for she made over that property by her attorney. I was 
then in the habit of attending Vauxhall, for which I received 
half-a-guinea, and a half pint of wine, which I relinquished, and 
took the fifteen pence ; Mrs. Usher picked a lady’s pocket ; I was 
close by and secured her. She was tried before Baron Hotham. 
Mr. Ives, the gaoler in Surrey, before the trial came to me, and 
said, ‘ Townsend, you know mother Usher very well?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, ‘ these ten years.’ ” 

He said, “ cannot this be stashed?” meaning put an end to. 

I said “no, it was impossible that it could be; because the 
case was very plain, and of all women upon earth she ought to 
be convicted: and in my opinion, if she is convicted capitally. 
nothing but her sex and her old age, ought to save her from 
being executed ; and I shall think it my duty when she is con- 
victed to state to the judge, after conviction, my opinion upon 
her case, which I did. 

“ She was convicted, and Baron Hotham ordered me my ex- 
penses, which expenses, I believe, amounted to four guineas and 
a-half. I set off immediately in a post chaise to give evidence 
against Broughton. The present Attorney-General was her 
counsel. Baron Hotham said to me, ‘This woman you seem to 
be well acquainted with ?” 

“Yes, my Lord,” said I, “I am very sorry to say she is a very 
old offender; but her age, which your lordship has heard her 
give, and her sex, are the only plea that ought to save her ;” for 
the jury found her guilty of stealing, but not privately, which 
took away the capital part ; therefore, she was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, in the new gaol in the borough. I then 
lived in the Strand ; two of her relations called upon me, trying to 
see what could be done, and they would have given me £200 
not to have appeared against that woman. She was avery rich 
woman, and made over all her property before she was convicted ; 
she got the best part of it by plunder. 

“T, it is true, have steered clear, but Ido not owe that to any 
merit myself. I have been lucky enough to have situations 
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where I have been very liberally paid ; and whether it has been 
my own sobriety, or attention, it matters not ; but I have had 
many gratuities, and from the first people in the nation, or I might 
have been as liable to temptation as any one in London; but I 
have a fellow-feeling for other officers, and I must say, that I 
think that some officers deserve every praise, though I do not 
change ten words with some of them in the course of a week, but 
for their attention and their sobriety, and I cannot help again 
repeating, that nothing but their industry would enable them to 
get through the piece; for what is so small a stipend as a guinea 
a weck ?” 

It is extraordinary to think that all the incidents familiar from 
romances such as “ Jack Shepherd,” with their informers, spies, 
“ flash-houses,” were in full working order at the beginning of 
the century and part of the police system. Townsend is 
specially garrulous on the subject of “ flash-houses.” The “ fact 
is,” he tells us, “a thief will never sit amongst honest men, it is 
not his province to do it, nor would he trust himself with those 
people ; therefore there must be bad houses, because A says to 
B, I will meet you at such a place to-night. I know, five-and- 
twenty, or six-and-twenty years ago, there were houses where we 
could pop in, and I have taken three or four, or five and six at 
a time, and three or four of them have been convicted, and yet 
the public house was tolerably orderly too. I do not know 
whether they go and sit amongst them, and eat and drink, and 
so on, that is another part of speech; we did not formerly do 
much of that sort of traffic. It has often turned out, that when 
the information has come to the office, as it might be this morn- 
ing, of a footpad robbery done so and so, poor Jealous, and 
another officer, M‘Manus, who was many years in the office, and 
I, have slipped out and gone to some of the flash-houses, and 
looked about—nobody there; and gone to another, and very 
likely hit upon the party going to it or in it.” 

Then, as was his wont, the thief catcher rambled off on the 
subject of his own merits: “ Certainly, the flash-houses can do 
the officer no harm, if he does not make harm of it; if an officer 
goes there and acts foolishly, and does anything improper, the 
same as for me to go to-night to all the disreputable houses (I 
believe I know all of them, but was there ever any one who 
would say that I went and asked to have a glass of wine, and so 
on, there, and that no money should be asked), what sort of a 
servant should I be? I ought to be turned out, and never em- 
ployed in the department of the police again. Who has been 
more in confidence than 1 have been with the youngest part of 
society of the highest rank? How often have I gone to such 
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places, there to talk over a little incident that might happen to 
A.’s son or B’s son, or my lord this or the other’s son ? but the 
consequence was not a morsel of liberty, or how would Townsend 
act upon those functions of authority, and get what the parties 
asked me to do; no, he must go there full of power, with great 
distance towards the owner. And as to the poor wretches, in 
many cases, I have been employed to bring their daughters 
home to their parents, persens of the greatest respect and con- 
sequence ; we have not found them at one place, but at another; 
we have taken them hume, and there has been an end to it. The 
respectable young men, however liberally educated, are often 
very great fools, for they often subject themselves to vast incon- 
veniences through their own misconduct, by committing them- 
selves ridiculously and absurdly getting into scrapes, and what 
has been the consequence!—the consequence is, “ Townsend, 
what is to be done?” sometimes with the father, and sometimes 
with the party himself. But how would this thing be executed 
if I were to attempt anything like what I stated before? No, I 
will take upon myself to say, I never drank a glass of wine with 
those sort of characters, because it will not do; in order to 
execute my duty properly I must keep them at a proper dis- 
tance, and it is only a foolish man that would attempt it.” 

He was then asked whether he thought that the morals and 
manners of the lower people in the metropolis were better or 
worse than formeriy: “I am decidedly of opinion that, with 
respect to the present time and the early part of my time, such 
as 1781, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, where there is one person convicted 
now, I may say, I am positively convinced there were five then. 
We never had an execution wherein we did not grace that un- 
fortunate gibbet with ten, twelve, to thirteen, sixteen, and 
twenty, and forty I once saw at twice. 1 have them all down at 
home. I remember, in 1783, when Serjeant Adair was Recorder, 
there were forty hung at two executions ; the unfortunate people 
themselves laugh at it now-—they call it a bagatelle. I was con- 
versing with an old offender some years ago, who has now quite 
changed his life, and he said, ‘ Why, sir, where there is one hung 
now, there were five when I was young;’ and I said, ‘ Yes, you 
are right in your calculation, and you are very lucky that you 
were spared so iong, and have lived to be a better man.’ I agree 
with George Barrington, whom I brought from Newcastle; and 
however great Lord Chief Baron Eyre’s speech was to him, after 
he had answered him, it came to this climax—‘ Now,’ says he, 
‘ Townsend, you heard what the Chief Baron said to me; a fine 
flowery speech, was it not?’ ‘Yes. ‘ But he did not answer the 
question I put to him.” Nowhowcould he? Now after all that 
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the Chief Baron said to him after he was acquitted, giving him 
advice, this word was everything, says he, ‘ My Lord, I have paid 
great attention to what you have been stating to me, after my 
acquittal. I return my sincere thanks to the Jury for their good- 
ness ; but your Lordship says, you lament very much that a man 
of my abilities should not turn my abilities to a better use. Now, 
my Lord, I have only this reply to make—I am ready to go into 
any service, to work for my labour, if your Lordship will but 
find me a master. Why, what was the reply to that? ‘Gaoler, 
take the prisoner away.’ Why, who would employ him? that 
was the point. It is really farcical with me sometimes, when I 
have heard magistrates say, ‘ Young man, really I am very sorry 
for you; you are much to be pitied; you should turn your 
talents to a better account; and you should really leave off this 
bad course of life.’ Yes, that is better said than done—for where 
is there anybody to take these wretches ?” 

He was then asked did he think any advantages arise from a 
man being put ona gibbet after his execution? “ Yes, I was 
always of that opinion, and I recommended Sir William Scott 
to hang the “wo men that are hanging down the river. 1 will 
state my reason. We will take for granted, that those men were 
hanged as this morning, for the murder of those Revenue Officers 
—they are by law dissected ; the sentence is, that afterwards the 
body is to go to the surgeons for dissection, there is an end of it— 
it dies. But look at this: there are a couple of men now hang- 
ing near the Thames, where all the sailors must come up, and 
one says to the other, ‘Pray, what are those two poor fellows 
there for ?? ‘ Why,’ says another, ‘I will go and ask.’ They ask. 
‘ Why, those two men are hung and gibbeted for murdering His 
Majesty’s Revenue Officers.’ And so the thing is kept alive. If 
it was not for this people would die, and nobody would know 
anything of it. In Abershaw’s case I said to the sheriff, ‘The 
only difficulty in hanging this fellow upon this place is its being 
so near Lord Spencer's house.’ But we went down and pointed 
out a particular place; he was hung at the particular pitch of 
the hill where he used to do the work. If there was a person 
ever went to see that man hanging, I am sure there was a hun- 
dred thousand.” 

Some of his recollections as to the pitiless severity of courts in 
sentences are curious and interesting. Especially what he recalls 
about highway robberies: “I remember, in very likely a week, 
there should have been from ten to fifteen highway robberies. We 
have not had a man committed for a highway robbery lately ; I 
speak of persons on horseback ; formerly there were two, three, 
or four highwaymen, some on Hounslow Heath, some on Wim- 
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bledon Common, some on Finchley Common, some on the Rom- 
ford Road. I have actually come to Bow Street in the morning, 
and while I have been leaning over the desk, had three or four 
people come in and say, I was robbed by two highwaymen in 
such a place ; I was robbed by a single highwayman in such a 
place. People travel now safely by means of the horse patrol 
that Sir Richard Ford planned. Where are there highway rob- 
beries now? As J was observing to the Chancellor, when | was up 
at his house, on the Corn Bill, he said, ‘Townsend, I knew you 
very well so many years ago.’ I said, ‘Yes, my Lord; I remem- 
ber your coming first to the bar—first in your plain gown, and 
then as King’s Counsel, and now Chancellor. Now your Lord- 
ship sits as Chancellor, and directs the executions on the Re- 
corder’s report; but where are the highway robberies now?’ 
And his Lordship said, ‘Yes, 1 am astonished.’ There are no 
footpad robberies or road robberies now, but merely jostling you 
in the streets. They used to be ready to pop at a man as soon 
as he let down his glass—that was by bandittis. When asked 
if he remembered the case of Abershaw, “I had him tucked up 
where he was ; it was through me. I never left a court of justice 
without having discharged my own feeling as much in favour of 
the unhappy criminal as I did on the part of the prosecution ; 
and I once applied to Mr. Justice Buller to save two men out of 
three who were convicted; and on my application we argued a 
good deal about it. 

“I said, ‘My Lord, I have no motive but my duty; the Jury 
have pronounced them guilty. I have heard your Lordship pro- 
nounce sentence of death, and I have now informed you of the 
different dispositions of the three men. If you choose to execute 
them all I have nothing to say about it; but was I you, in the 
yoom of being the officer, and you were to tell me what Townsend 
has told you, I should think it would be for a justification for 
you to respite those two unhappy men, and hang that one who 
has been convicted three times before.” The other men never 
had been convicted before, and the other had been three times 
‘convicted ; and he very properly did. 

“*] will counteract this ; in order to have it done right, I will 
go and sit up all night, and have eight or ten officers at a distance, 
for I shall nail these fellows ;’ for I talked cant language to him. 
However we had the officers there, but nobody ever came. or 
else, being so close to Kent Street, they would have come down 
‘and sawed the gibbet, and taken it all away, for Kent Street was 
a very desperate place, though it is not so now.” 

With age and an increasing reputation Townsend’s peculiari- 
ties increased. He gave his opinions freely to King and 
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Princes, and there was certainly a free and easy self sufficiency in 
his remarks that is highly amusing. What caused his employ- 
ment about the Court was the attack by Margaret Nicholson 
upon George the Third. The palaces were afterwards frequently 
infested with mad people, one of whom actually got into the 
Queen’s Palace, and found his way into the private apartments 
of the Princess of Homburg. Three of the porters were in con- 
sequence discharged ; and Townsend and “the late Macmanus” 
were appointed to attended the Court. 

Soon after he commenced his attendance at the levees, a 
nobleman had the insignia of the Order of the Garter cut from 
his side. The loss was instantly discovered, and notice of the 
fact was given through the rooms, and down stairs, to detect the 
thief, as the company passed him. At length a person passed 
that he had a strong suspicion ought not to be at Court but 
the difference of Court dress changes the appearance of a person 
so much, that he was not certain as to the character. He there- 
fore followed the man a few paces, looking him full in the face, 
and then discovered him to be an old thief, and took him into 
custody ; and on searching him, the stolen property was found. 
When the Catholic Question was last under discussion in the 
}iouse of Lords, Townsend met in Parliament Street, two 
Members of the Peerage, one an opponent of the Catholic claims, 
and the other,—a much younger man,—a decided advocate of 
them. In answer to some observation by Townsend on this 
subject, the elder Peer made a strong remark, which appeared to 
please the veteran police officer. The young Peer then offered 
an opinion on the other side, but was interrupted by Townsend, 
who said, ‘Young man—young man, mind what his lordship 
says—treasure up every word of it’—But, Mr. Townsend, ‘ said 
the young Peer, ‘allow me to explain.’—‘ Explain—explain! I 
want no explanation—I know all about it, and his lordship under- 
stands it as well—young man, young man—it is a question of 
lite and death. Go home and consider it.’ 

Speaking of George the Fourth, he would say, ‘God rest 
him, he was a King, only two or three people could get at him; 
but this new King (William the Fourth) why, bless you, Sir, 
he isn’t half a King; he makes himself too cheap. Anybody 
may get at him.—Alluding to the upstarts, as he called them, 
whilst speaking of the Opera, he said to a friend, ‘ Bless you, Sir, 
I knew the Opera fifty years ago, and then it was worthy of being 
called a King’s Theatre, for only the nobility had boxes; but 
now you may see a Duchess on one side, and a wholesale cheese- 
monger’s wife on the other. I remember the time when there 
were masquerades, too, and the King—God bless him !—(he was 
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only Prince of Wales then) used to have nice freaks on such 
occasions. Many a time have I taken him by the skirt of the 
coat when he was going in, and said to him, I would advise your 
Royal Highness, if you have got any money about you, to leave 
it with me for safety ; and then he would pull out a purse with 
fifty or sixty guineas in it, and say, “ Well, but Townsend you 
must allow me something to spend, you know;” and upon that 
I used to hand him over about five guineas, ‘keeping the rest 
and his watch in my own pocket, where few people would have 
thought of looking for them.” 

Many years ago Townsend met in St. James’s Park, the present 
King when Duke of Clarence. “ Halloa, Townsend, where do 
you come from?” “I am just come from your royal brother of 
York, and he gave me one of the best glasses of wine I ever 
tasted.” “Well, Townsend,” said the Duke, “come and see me, 
and I promise to give you as good a glass of wine as my brother 
York can give.” “Ah!” says Townsend, “ that’s not all, for when 
I admired the wine, your royal brother of York calls for his 
butler, and desires him to bring two bottles for Mrs. Townsend ; 
and here,” says Townsend, “here they are,” pulling one out of 
each pocket, and showing them to the Duke. 

A clergyman, who had seen a great deal of “life,” The Rev. 
T. Richardson, has left us in his recollections of the town a 
not very favorable account of the Bow Street Officers. 

“This man,” he tells us, “who was said to have commenced 
life as a costermonger, became by effrontery and impudence, 
enhanced by a certain share of low cunning and low wit, the 
head of his profession. He derived a large income from the 
Christmas boxes of the nobility and of other parties, at whose 
routs he was employed to detect, or keep away, improper 
characters, who, he persuaded his patrons, would be present if 
he were not in attendance. 

He then describes his personal appearance. 

“ He was a very smart little man, clean as paint,” to use his 
own phrase, and I think peculiar in his costume. He was gene- 
rally encased in a light and loud suit, knee-breeches, and short 
gaiters, and a white hat of great breadth of brim. 

Once when he was bathing near Millbank some thieves 
maliciously stole his clothes, and it was said he was compelled 
to run home in the state he emerged from the water. At his 
death it was reported that he had made accumulations from the 
guinea a day at the Bank, the nobility, the money from prose- 
cutions, &c., to the amount of £20,000. . 

On the Sunday evening he was seen in familiar conversation 
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with George III, whose good-humoured face was convulsed with 
laughter at his stories. As Captain Gronow tells us in his 
lively memoirs, “ He was a sort of privileged person, and could 
say what he liked.” On one occasion the Duke of Clarence 
recommended Townsend to publish his memoirs, which he 
thought would be very interesting. Townsend, who had 
become somewhat deaf, seemed rather surprised, but said he 
would obey H.R.H.’s commands. A few weeks afterwards 
Townsend was on duty at Carlton House, when the Duke 
asked him if he had fulfilled his promise. His answer was— 

“Qh, sir, you’ve got me into a devil of a scrape! I had 
begun to write my a@mours, as you desired, when Mrs. Towns- 
end caught me in the act of writing them, and swore she'd be 
revenged ; for you know your Royal Highness, I was obliged to 
divulge many secrets about women, for which she'll never forgive 
me.” 

When the Duke of Clarence became king, and was going 
down to prorogue Parliament, the Master of the Horse had not 
got the state carriage ready in time; and the King, in a fit of 
anger against Lord Albemarle, swore he would order a hackney- 
coach and go to the House in that humble vehicle. Upon which 
Townsend, to the amazement of every one, cried out from 
behind a screen— 

“Well said, sir; I think your Majesty is d——d right.” 

The King, very much surprised and amused, called out— 

“Is that you, Townsend ?” 


“ Vr 


yes, sir; I am here to see that your Majesty has fair 
play!” 

At an installation of the Knights of the Garter the then 
Duchess of Northumberland was fain to put herself under his 
protection, and accept his arm, as he conducted her ¢hrough a 
mob of nobles and others, to her place in the chapel. 

This singular functionary continued in the service till his death 
which occurred in the year 1832. It was remembered that he 
was much depressed during the passages of the Reform Bill, and 
he used tosay shrugging up his shoulders, “ It’s all up now!” 

About five days before his death allusion being made to the 
peculiar cut of his hat, the old officer said, “That hat, Sir, was 
given to me by George the Fourth ; God rest his soul.” “ Well, 
but, Townsend,’ said the gentleman, “ I thought it had been your 
own cut.” “God bless your soul, and so it was; the King took 
his cut from mine, and many times used to say, that till that 
time he had never looked like a gentleman.” 

On the Wednesday previous to his decease, when attending 
the King’s Levee, he enjoyed his usual health, and was full of 
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joke and conversation in his way, particularly with the Marquis 
of Wellesley and the Marquis of Salisbury, who congratulated 
him on his good looks, and how well he carried his age, &c., &c 
The Sunday following, he went to St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, 
where he had a pew, and regularly attended divine service. 
He enjoyed the company of a friend the latter part of the day. 
On the Monday morning, he rose early. He proceeded to the 
Bank, where his indisposition increased to an alarming degree, 
and feeling very thirsty, he took a pint of whey. He returned 
home to Pimlico, in a coach, when Mr. Parsloe, a surgeon and 
apothecary, who resided in the neighbourhood, Dr. Maton, Dr. 
Dr. Paris, and another physician were called in. 

Another of these functionaries, Donaldson, had special care of 
the saloons at the theatres, Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
It seems astonishing now that under the direction of that austere 
John Kemble, these disorderly places should have been tolerated. 
Even now as we enter the one theatre in London which repre- 
sents the old dispensation, viz., Drury Lane, we wonder at the 
spaciousness and magnificence of the deserted saloon, with its 
pillars and arches, and can scarcely realise the time when 
it was crammed to overflowing with a strangely mixed crowd of 
the so-called “fast” of both sexes, as, indeed, we may see in 
the adventures of Tom and Jerry, and their friend Bob 
Logie. 

“ This man,” says the clergyman, “ never bore very high reputa- 
tion for virtue of any sort. He was, however, perfectly acquainted 
with the haunts, proceedings, practices, and plans of thieves, 
pick-pockets, and rogues; and in the state of London at the 
time his services were found useful. There was plenty of carrion 
in the saloons ‘of the theatres, and plenty of pick-pockets were 
there also. Donaldson was accustomed from time to time to 
exclaim with a loud voice— 

“«Take care of your pockets!’ 

“ Most persons considered this exclamation as a warning to the 
unwary. Others less charitably inclined, affirmed that it was a 
notice given to the pick-pockets to be on the look out, and take 
heed who the gentlemen were who immediately put their hands 
in their pockets to ascertain that the contents were safe, and 
thus furnished the thieves with a clue to where they could go to 
work with the greatest chance of success.” 

This man’s death was as strange as his life. He was sitting 
amongst the company at the Brown Bear, Bow Street, indulging 
in the things in which he and his associates delighted, and in 
that kind of discourse which expands distinctions of opinions 
into a mode of argumentation that neglects all distinctions what- 
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ever. After the re-establishment of order, the company resumed, 
their seats, and everything went on well for some time. One of 
the party looking round, asked, 

“What’s become of Donaldson ?” 

“Qh,” replied another, “he’s ‘ cut.’” 

The conversation was renewed, and some regret expressed at 
the absence of him, by whose contributions it was generally 
enlivened. After some time, a gentleman present observed, 

“ Here’s a dog fast asleep under the table ; I have kicked him 
several times, but he won’t move, and now he has rolled round 
against my legs.” 

“Turn him our,” said the landlord ; “ I'll have no dogs here,” 
and stooping down, he laid hold of what he thought was the dog, 
when, to his alarm and surprise, he perceived the body of 
Donaldson, who had passed from “life into death,” with a 
suddenness and under circumstances which startled the apathy 
of those assembled, though accustomed to scenes of horror. 

Nor were the magistrates who directed the services of these 
men, of the class one might have expected. Before Sir R. 
Birnie’s day, magistrates were appointed ina strange, if not 
discreditable, fashion. Among these thus capriciously selected 
persons, was one Bond, who had actually been a. thief-taker. 
Once, it was said, he had before him one Philips, a “fast” young 
fellow, ’prentice to a button maker, who was committed on a 
charge of highway robbery committed at Hounslow. He was, 
however, discharged, owing to the convenient disappearance of 
a witness, rose to a flourishing position, and became a person of 
importance. 

It was said this Bond’s son, going over his father’s papers, 
discovered the “dossier” of this person who begun to use his 
knowledge to profit and press the former highwayman. How- 
ever, he soon found himself in gaol, where he was speedily 
released, and lived in affluence ever afterwards. 

The story of Sir R. Birnie’s rise was a curious one. 

On the ground where the imposing Union Club now stands 
was formerly a tavern, known as the Cannon Coffee House, at 
the end of a street known as Hedge Lane, but later as Whitcomb 
Street. Here a poor Scotch lad, coming to London to follow the 
trade of a saddler and harness maker, was glad to find lodging in 
an attic ina meanhouse. The floor below was occupied by a 
thrifty barber, who one day observed the lad following a coal 
cart and picking up the lumps of coal which fell from it, and 
which he carefully brought home to his garret. He was so 
delighted with this sign of a provident spirit that he deterinined 
on the spot that the boy should be his heir and son. In due 
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time Birnie married the barber’s daughter, and gradually rose in 
the world. He became a parochial officer, churchwarden, &c. 
When a sort of supplementary magistrate was wanted, Lord 
Sidmouth appointed him, and he was so useful, so ready always 
to undertake the duty ot others when they wished for a holiday, 
paid such court to the reporters, who advertised him in return, 
that he soon became a man of mark, was made a police magis- 
trate, and finally was established at Bow Street, and a knight, 
Sir Richard Birnie. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
KATE’S PAS DE SEUL. 


But though Uncle Will had spoken so hopefully about the 
future, the next time we make our way into the Darrell house- 
hold, the months which had followed brought many and greater 
changes than he had dreamt of. 

He had made no empty pretence of asking his girls’ opinion, 
as perhaps offering him an escape by the easiest way out of 
his difficulty, for he not only accepted their verdict, but carried 
it out in the face of much opposition on the part of well-meaning 
friends who would have had him accept a less honourable course 
than that he had through them adopted. 

But this was not done without a price being paid, and that a 
dear one. 

To begin with, with his resources thus suddenly cut away just 
at atime when he most needed them, owing to a somewhat 
deep but sure investment, added to the fact that most of those 
with whom he had to deal were suffering from the same pressure, 
had himself, made it impossible for him to carry on his hitherto 
flourishing business as before. All hope of tiding over till better 
times came was unpractical. There was nothing for it but to 
sell and start afresh. 

Start afresh at his time of life; those who counselled this little 
knew what such a course meant to one of Uncle Will’s years. 
The heart may be young and green as ever, but when the body 
has already borne its share of trials and wear, how can fresh 
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hopes and ideas spring up where the old ones have so lately been 
rooted out. 

It is the old story over again, the spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak. 

But Uncle Will once more proved himself as brave and bold 
as a knight of old, and he set about his new fight as, nay twice 
as, valiantly as he had done the earlier one. 

Thus a few months after this story opened with him in the 
character of a flourishing master brewer, glorying in the fact of 
the fine provision he was making for the girls he had taken under 
his care, saw him by a sudden rebuff of the fortune which had 
hitherto been so kind, totally stranded in the business world. 

It was a hard day for Will Darrell, that which saw the fine 
business which he had built entirely through his own efforts, pass 
from his hands into another’s. The warehouse and all that 
appertained to it was as dear to him as was the old home to 
the girls. The one held his pride, the other their love, and 
pride, as we know, was no insignificant feature in the Darrell 
family. 

To “knock under,” then, and at his time of life too, was a 
double blow to the once flourishing merchant, and apart from 
this there was that general feeling of helplessness. What was 
the best think to turn to? And in this case again fate was both 
kind and cruel, in this wise. The new owner offered his prede- 
cessor the post of manager in the brewery. 

The offer, apart from a business point of view, was meant kindly, 
for it overcame the great difficulty of taking up entirely new 
threads to work with, but there, even this consideration did not do 
away with the fact of a certain sense of degradation in the mas- 
ter becoming the servant. 

And Mr. Darrell could not but feel it, but as the knights of old 
fought visible enemies and conquered, as one needs must, so he 
buckled on his armour and struck out manfully against his 
inclination, and came off the victor. And the victory was none 
the less hard because his enemy was an invisible one. 

Thus the first of the changes was this new rule in the state of 
affairs in town. 

And at home? Ah! there for a long time was the rub, and 
that a greater one even than that which concerned the office. Was 
the home to be given up or not? 

When Mr. Darrell had given his answer to the question, a 
remedy was offered to the evil, which remedy was once again 
almost as bad as the disease. 

It lay in the girls’ offer to share the burden thus suddenly laid 
upon their adopted father’s shoulders. 
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“Let us work too,” they had said, full of youthful ardour. By- 
and-by they were put tothe proof. It rested with them whether 
the old home was kept together or not. 

It was that or the home must go. Mr. Darrell had listened to 
their plans proudly, but put it from him that there would be any 
need to carry them out. 

But later on the conviction came to him, and its coming was 
worse even than the fall from master to man. Pride rose once 
more to the top, and this time the fight was harder than ever, 
for there was something of jealous love took part in it as well. 
Dorry was to continue at Miss Peters till she was finished 
enough to become a teacher, Nell, Uncle Will declared, had 
better wait till the summer came before venturing, but Lin and 
Kate, they, if the old home was to be saved, must make a 
start. 

My girls are already provided for, Uncle Will had said, and 
it was the hardest line of all in the hard ones when those girls 
went out to make a beginning for themselves in the world, 
such as Dorry had talked about. It was not a very great one, 
but it meant a great deal to them, and there was as much talk 
and counselling about it, as if, as Dorry said, the whole fate of 
the universe hung on the fact of their turning teachers. 

Nor was the setting out the only difficulty. It was all very 
easy to talk of finding pupils, but High Meadows was after all 
a very small field of competition, and naturally experience had 
the first cry. 

Thus everybody was very kind and sympathised with the 
Darrells in their misfortunes, but when they heard of their plans 
seemed able to give them but little help in carrying them out. 
Lin was, perhaps, more fortunate than the rest, since her talents 
were well known and appreciated, and she easily obtained the 
post of music mistress to some fellow pupils of Dorry’s. This 
was to be the beginnizg, and there was great rejoicing on the 
day of the appointment. She made all sorts of calculations 
concerning her income, for in a second committee they had 
decided that in future they were to be entirely independent of 
their Uncle in the matter of dress. When they toldtheir Uncle 
of this arrangement, he shook his head, but smiled for fear of 
seeming to discourage them. He smiled again, but a little less 
gaily, when he heard Lin’s calculations about her “income,” for 
it showed how little she really understood of the real value of 
money. 

But as she said, the two pupils she had procured were only 
a beginning, but the second step was not quite so easy as the 
first. 
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Mrs. Morton, whose governess was leaving, objected to mak- 
ing music an extra in the education of her little dears, Nellie 
and Teddie, but spoke of several mothers who might be very 
glad of Miss Darrell’s services. These were all strangers to 
Lin, who at first shrank from the duty imposed upon her, but 
rather than fall so short of what she had hoped to do, she at 
length set about it, and succeeded in gaining no less than half 
a dozen additions to her list of pupils, such as her capabilities 
deserved. 

She was herself delighted with her power, but Uncle Will 
looked a little doubtful. 

“Eight pupils are a great many to begin with,” he said. 

“Oh! but only an hour twice a week,” said Lin, looking proud 
and happy at her own confidence. “Sixteen hours! Why I shall 
hardly miss the time.” 

“ But since you are to go to them, there will be some time 
spent in getting to and fro. The Wilkins is no small way, 
and to get from there to the Hattons you have to go 
down by the avenue, which after dark I do not care for you 
to do.” 

But Lin looked so disappointed at any of her plans being up- 
set, and knowing as well that it was no time to pick and choose, 
that Mr. Darrell said she might try it. 

So Lin prepared to set to work. 

Kate was not so lucky, or rather her character led her to go 
her way in a different and hardly so agreeable manner. 

Once having been convinced that a sacrifice was necessary she 
was willing to make it, but when she found the conditions re- 
quired, it was plainly no light thing for her to have to comply with 
them. She did not say much, but there was a turn of her manner 
which told more than words. 

The girls affected not to notice it, Lin knew it would do no 
good to doso. Dorry had little patience, as she said privately 
more than once, with such high and mightiness. Nell said 
nothing, but I think secretly condoled with her proud sister. 

Mr. Darrell, too, did not seem to be aware of it, or at any 
rate made no comment. But a keen observer might have seen 
the troubled look which came into his face now and then when 
he saw the face of Queen Dignity bearing upon it the reflection 
of her unpleasant thoughts. 

He knew he ought to speak, but scarce knew what to say, He 
could not bear just then to give any grave reproof, and yet for 
her own sake it would be unwise to encourage the young aris- 
tocrat in her highly-flown notions. 

The artistic element was not very strong in High Meadows, 
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and Kate held out no hopes of doing as much as Lin. But that 
her “little” should cost as much, if not more, she did not calcu- 
late upon. 

But it so happened that the only chance which offered itself 
to her was in a direction she least cared for. The only pupils 
attainable at that moment were three boys, sons of a farmer, 
whose wife, a descendant of an artistic family, had before her 
death, instilled such admiration of the brush into her husband 
that he was most anxious to develope the art in his sons. Hearing 
of the change, therefore in the Darrell circumstances, he caught 
eagerly at the chance of securing Kate, of whose talents he had 
no light opinion as a mistress in the art. 

But Kate recoiled in very horror at the idea. She teach boys, 
and such boys as the young Harleys, who in spite of her 
superior age, had been her abhorrence since her first schooldays 
when they had daily met on their respective ways to Dr. Thomas's 
preparatory college for young gentlemen, and Miss Peters’s 
academy for young ladies. 

They were great big lads now, the eldest nearly seventeen, a 
boy’s most awkward age, either so shy and stupid as to be like 
a boor, or so wild and rough that it is little wonder Queen Dignity 
shrank from undertaking any control of such. She teach them ! 
Teaching she declared was bad enough, but to teach boys, and 
the Harley boys! 

The tone in which the very name was pronounced adequately 
conveyed the young artist's horror of her proposed pupils. 

She would have dismissed the matter at once, but Dorry con- 
vened a family council, in which she expatiated largely upon her 
wish that she had been able to undertake the post of teacher to 
the lads. 

** But you always were more fond of boys’ society than girls,” 
said Kate, scornful at the idea being even discussed, “And I 
don’t believe you’d do them a bit of good, you'd make friends of 
them and join in their larks, and then it would be good-bye to 
teaching.” 

“ Well, I daresay I might be tempted to let Jem off his lesson 
now and then if he would teach me how to use his new pistol,” 
returned Miss Incorrigible. , 

“Thank goodness,” said Kate, devoutly, “ your acquaintance 
with the Harleys is at present a very slight one. It shall not 
be through me that you have an opportunity of enlarging 
upon it.” 

“ And as for teaching,” went on Dorry, bent as usual on arguing 
the subject, “Steve said I got on all right when I took Miss 


Parker's class at the Sunday school on that Sunday, and they 
were boys.” 
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Kate could not gainsay the young curates expressed opinion. 
Lin smiled to herself but said nothing, remembering Steve’s 
caution to secrecy when he had described to her his finding of her 
sister, on the afternoon in question, sitting on a low stool in the 
middle of the class, she had begged to be allowed to take under 
her care—one little cripple lad asleep upon her lap, regardless 
of the damage his muddy boots were doing to her Sunday frock, 
another ragamuffin curled up at her feet, his dirty face -pillowed 
against “pussy,” as he called the pretty grey fur on her jacket, 
another playing horses with her pigtail, a novel appendage for 
a teacher; two more struggling silently for the possession of her 
gloves, the rest listening in open-mouthed wonder while she re- 
counted to them, no bible lesson or scriptural tale, but her famous 
exploit in following up and witnessing a travelling show which 
had a few days before passed through the village. 

Never before, perhaps, had Miss Parker's class been reduced to 
such a state of order and submission. But never before, for 
certain, had they listened to such wonders, so graphically 
described as by the mouth of this mew teacher. Poor 
Miss Parker, how she would have turned up her pious eyes and 
raised her cloth-gloved hands to heaven in horror, could she have 
been able to glance upon the doings of her flock during her 
absence. 

Dorry though not, as we know, as a rule eloquent, kept the 
little circle, barring the contestors for the gloves—the same no 
doubt, as kid, being somewhat curiosities after Miss Parker's 
homely gauntlets—literally spellbound. 

And so Curate Hartley found them when, in his character of 
superintendent and also as a friend of the new teacher, he 
approached her corner. 

Miss Parker notexactly possessing the knack required in thesub- 
jugation of boyish and unruly spirits, having undertaken the same 
as a sort of seventh day penance for her sins on the other six, 
had frequently occasion to ask for aid in subduing certain obstre- 
perous members, and Stephen, when coming round to see how 
matters were faring with his young friend, was agreeably sur- 
prised and impressed to find such an orderly state of affairs, so 
different to what he had expected. 

He was still more surprised, I don’t know whether exactly 
impressed, when he learnt the cause, arriving just in time to hear 
Dorry in glowing terms—such indeed, as being somewhat boyish, 
were most likely to convey her meaning to her hearers, recoynt 
the wondrous doing of the strong man of the company. 

“Oh! Mr. Hartley, whatever did you do,” Lin had ejaculated, 
when the following day he had toid her his impressions. “ How 
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could Dorry do such a thing, in a Sunday school too. What did 
you do?” 

The curate had evidently not been as dismayed as his confi- 
dant, for he laughed heartily at the remembrance, and said he 
should have fewer headaches on Monday mornings, if every 
teacher had as much power to command attention as Miss 
Dora. 

Had Kate been the recipient of the confidence she would 
laughingly have advised Steve to make his teachers form them- 
selves into a show to bring about the desired result, or some such 
light remark, but Lin never dared anything like this. She had 
long ago lost sight of her old play fellow in the young clergy- 
man. 

And even she did not hear the best part of the tale, for when, 
finding she had a grown up listener, Dorry had brought her 
tale to an abrupt conclusion, Stephen Hartley had quietly taken 
it up, and, not considering the subject at all an irreverent one, 
had drawn upon it, in his keen-sighted graphic way, such a lesson 
as the children were not likely to forget. 

It showed it was no slight one, for later on when school was 
over, and the superintendent walked home with the new young 
teacher, he found she had quickly given up her post of honour 
and taken a lower seat, and that to no disadvantage to 
judge from the humble way in which she talked over her faults 
and failings, and little deviations from the path of straightforward- 
ness with her clerical friend. 

Lin knew nothing about this, because, perhaps, where the fault 
is slight the reform passes almost without notice. But when her 
youngest sister weighed the influence she was likely to have with 
boys against that of Kate, citing her Sunday school experience 
as an example, Lin recalled the part of the story she had heard. 

She, however, wisely said nothing, indeed, would far rather the 
subject of Kate’s teaching had been left untouched altogether, 
knowing what her own opinion on the matter was. 

When, however, called upon by Dorry to give it, she did so 
quietly and firmly, in spite of the half scornful, half defiant look 
which rose to her sister’s face. 

The opinion, however, was not only answered thus, but 
Dorry, the headstrong, enforced it with all her usual impetuosity, 
even dragging Nell into the discussion by a deft allusion to the 
trouble and care they would be to Uncle Will unless they did 
something for themselves. 

Poor Queen Dignity finding herself thrown entirely upon her 
own defence, stood up for herself with such right royal ardour, 
that a hot battle of words was soon in full swing, which all Lin’s 
efforts could not subdue. 
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The Darrell girls, I have said, were not heroines, but ordinary 
girls, therefore with tempers, and these fairly strong ones. 

River Lodge to all appearance was an earthly paradise, and in 
fair weather the four girls did not exactly seem in discord, the 
paradise being, as I say, qualified by the adjective earthly. Rule 
24 Lennie’s Grammar. 

Over the clearest sky, clouds will float at times, the sunniest 
day may turn out the stormiest night, and the bearing of burdens 
may be noble, but it chafes the shoulders. 

Well, to drop metaphor, this only being an everyday tale, the 
Darrell girls were all very ready to do what they could at this 
juncture of their lives, but being mortals and not angels, they did 
it in an earthly way, which way was perhaps not the pleasantest, 
since it meant letting off accumulated spleen now and then. 

Kate was just as, reacy as Lin to put her shoulder to 
the wheel, but because her character was so different the process 
was so much harder. For this reason I don’t suppose she will 
be considered very much worse than many of her sisters who have 
never been tried by the same experience (Ah! it is so very easy 
to be good when one has never had anything to try one, so easy 
to be happy and contented when nothing goes the wrong way of 
Fortune’s wheel)—when I say that, stung by Lin’s quietly given 
opinion and the remembrance of her (Lin’s) own active part, and 
Dorry’s and Nell’s reproach, Queen Dignity fairly lost her 
temper, and loudly and bitterly anathematized the fate which had 
brought about such a state of affairs. 

“Its all very well for you to talk Nell, all this worry and bother 
doesn’t affect you much. You never cared for dresses and the 
same sort of things I do, so you won’t miss them. And Dorry,” 
with a flash of scorn which would not have disgraced many a 
queen of deeper tragedy, “ she’s going on just the same, wasting 
her time and getting into scrapes, and being a disgrace to the 
family. And Lin, she doesn’t mind teaching so much. She 
likes children, and even if she didn’t, nearly all her pupils are 
young, and girls, not (with deeper tragedy) boys, not (‘deeper 
still’) the Harley boys. I hate them like poison, they're so low- 
bred, they’re sure to make fun of me, and I don’t believe ‘they'll 
ever be able to draw anything but, but Z 





“Trucks,” put in Dorry, supplying the wanted simile with her 
usual readiness, not to say refinement. 

“Don’t be vulgar, Dorry,” said Lin, more reprovingly than was 
her want, thereby provoking a sharp retort from Dorry, which 
carried the war into another channel, in the middle of which Neli 
began tearfully to entreat everybody to pocket their grievances. 
preparatory to Uncle Will’s coming home. 
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Her entreaty was, however. not noticed in the general dissen- 
sion, so every one went on giving off their accumulated annoy- 
ance at theturn of affairs, until suddenly Kate, stung more than 
ever by one of Dorry’s sharp retorts, sprang up from her seat 
with a look of fierceness on her face, curling her lips and flash- 
ing her eyes, and sending the warm blood of passion burning in 
her usually pale cheeks, in a way which made her look singularly, 
almost fearfully handsome. 


“For Heaven’s sake,” she said, fiercely, so that she might have 
been using afar greater oath, “for Heaven’s sake be quiet. I 
should think there’s enough bother in the house without all the 
quarrelling. It won’t do any good, won't make us any richer. If 
this is being poor I am sick of it, its enough to make one wish 
one was dead and buried, I wish I were, or at least,” recalled a 
little to herself by the awestruck look on Nell’s face, “ at least, I 
wish I wasa bit older and then "—stammering along in the mazes 
of her passion—and at last finding a rope to catch hold of, “‘ then 
perhaps someone wouid ask me to marry him, and I would—yes. 
Its no use looking shocked Lin, I should only be unhappy if I 
had to be poor always, and perhaps do something dreadful. And 
I’m sure its better to be unhappy with money than without it. I 
would,” firmly, though all of them knew of old that when 
Kate did speak out she generally meant what she said, and, 
above all, that it was useless to try and stem the torrent of 
her fury, “ I would marry a rich man to-morrow if he asked me, 
for I do hate to be a beggar.” 

“T am very sorry,” said a quiet voice, very very quietly. “I 
didn’t know you found is so hard. I am very, very sorry.” 

It was Uncle Will who spoke. He had entered unobserved, 
and overheard Kate’s tirade against poverty. 


There had been rather warm family discussions before this, but 
never before had the evil genius of temper led to such a sorry 
pass. Had the traditional thunderbolt fallen into their midst, the 
girls could not have been more dumbstruck. It would have been 
well for them if this had been their only sensation, for the 
sudden rush of mingled pain, shame, and sorrow, was very hard 
to bear. 

To be found quarrelling, and over such a subject, and Uncle 
Will had said he was sorry, very very sorry. 

If only he had been angry, stern, even bitter, they would have 
borne it better, but to be so humble and gentle. 

In one moment anger gave place to the deepest contrition. 
Lin went very pale, as she always did when deeply moved. Nell 
went to her Uncle’s side and sobbed dismally. Dorry burst out 
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impetuously with a whole heap of excuses for the storm she had 
herself raised. 

“ She didn’t mean it Uncle, I’m sure she did’nt. She never 
thought you were here, or else, 1 mean of course she did not 
mind you hearing. No, I don’t mean that, 1 mean—she didn’t 
mean it, did you Kate ?” 

But Kate had vanished, the only clue to her flight the flutter 
of a white dress within the arches leading to the river bank. 

It was a very sober party, indeed, which gathered round the 
tea-table that night, more sober than any since the trouble had 
come upon the little household. 

Kate did not put in an appearance at all, and though Nell and 
Dorry too secretly haunted the precincts of the archway, neither 
of them had had courage to pass beyond it. The party thusonly 
numbered four, and might easily have been reduced by two. 
Uncle Will looked very grave, not stern, and tried to appear as 
usual—Dorry responding to his efforts to keep up a ghost of 
conversation, with a recklessness which made her statements 
more than once totally unintelligible, but Lin sat silent, playing 
with her food nervously, as if, being the eldest, she felt the blame 
of the little affair rested upon her, while Nell made no pre- 
tence of any kind, but occupied the intervals between her more 
than usually careful attendance to her Uncle’s wants, by sitting 
staring with red eyes out into the garden. 

From the kitchen came ever and anon a reminder, if any was 
needed, of what had happened. The matter had, of course, 
come to Biddy’s ears, and for once she sided against her children, 
and expressed her opinion of their conduct in the way she firmly 
and decidedly, not to say fiercely, set her iron—it was ironing 
day—upon its stand. 

Tea was over and cleared away, and yet Kate did not make 
her appearance. Lin, anxious to have matters set right before 
the night, prepared to brave the enemy’s stronghold, and set off 
down the garden. But Mr. Darrell stayed her. 

He had an appointment in the town, which he must keep. 
The girls were not to sit up for him as he might be late. Nell 
and Dorry escorted him down the lane, each wanting to be the 
bearer of some message to the offender. But Uncle Will did 
not deem it best to send any, though no doubt his gentle old 
heart ached sorely at having to hold back, but it was best so. 
Proud spirits must suffer in the beginning to save them tenfold 
pain later on. 

So he departed to his business, and the three girls, for Kate 
still did not come, spent a most miserable evening by themselves. 
Earlier than usual they prepared to go to bed. As they were 
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doing so Kate at last made her appearance, looking much the 
same as when she had gone away. It was plain the demon was 
not to be easily exorcised. 

This apparent fact did not tend to make matters more cheerful, 
and after many ineffectual attempts to gain some clue to 
her state of mind, Lin gave up entirely and followed Nell’s 
example of crying herself to sleep. 

Perhaps Kate saw these doleful signals, or had slept herself 
into a better frame of mind, for in the morning her face showed 
plainly that the victory was half won, and when she met her 
Uncle she asked his forgiveness before them all, which was only 
too readily granted, Mr. Darrell adding that he had written to 
Mr. Harley, and settled the matter concerning the teaching of 
his boys in the negative. 

To this Kate said nothing, so that it was impossible to know 
what she felt. 

But though to all outward appearance matters were now 
smooth again, Mr. Darrell was not quite sure that the storm, if 
it had cleared the atmosphere, had not left a mark somewhere. 
This idea was put to the test later on. In all this excitement 
of the new trouble, the girls had quite forgotten the plans for 
their future, which they had made under the old pear tree on the 
day of their camping out, when, incited by Dorry’s flights of 
fancy, they had soared into the realms of imagination as regards 
matrimony, marriage then seeming the only event likely to break 
in upon the monotony of their lives. 

Time, and a very short space of time, had found an answer to 
Dorry’s question, were they going on living in the same peaceful 
day after day sort of fashion, but the something which had broken 
in upon the monotony was nothing very wonderful after all, 
certainly not what Kate had laughingly accused her of implying, 
anything to do with sweethearts. 

But a sudden alteration in the current of events will often bring 
about most unexpected results, and though forgotten at the time, 
that conversation under the trees was to be recalled by the girls, 
and that far sooner than they ever dreamt of. 

It was then that Uncle Will had his doubts put to the test, 
while at the same time other apprehensions were aroused which 
puzzled and worried him not a little. 

To begin the whole matter was a double surprise. As he said 
afterwards when he could afford to laugh over his own perplexity, 
to be attacked both in the rear and flank was enough to make 
an, legion of ideas break rank and file a little. 

To be more explicit, let me give the case clearly as it was, 
Throughout their change of circumstances Kate’s acquaintance 
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with Mary Balfour's brother from college—Baby Balfour, had by 
no means languished—indeed, a match-making mamma might 
easily have considered the matter settled. 

But, as we know Mr. Darrell was far from being a male speci- 
men of this objectionable species of human eagle, and he saw 
nothing more in repeated visits, constant attendance and numer- 
ous unexpected meetings than a mere wish on the whole of the 
young man’s family to convince him of the unchangeability of 
their friendship in the tide of misfortune. 

Kate, too, spent a deal of time in returning the visits, and 
never willing to interfere with their enjoyment, especially now 
when they could not afford any very expensive ones—Mr. Darrell 
saw ne reason for wishing the intimacy to be discontinued. She 
went also a great deal to the Wakefields, her plea the help which 
she was giving to Cissy in her work for the bazaar to be held in 
the approaching winter. 

“Who's old Blore?” asked Dorry one day coming in from 
school. 

“ Old Blore ! how disrespectful,” said Kate, looking up from 
work. 

“Well, Mr. Blore, then ? Whoever he is, he’s taken Winston 
House, and they are carting in no end of furniture. Sucha 
gorgeous drawing set ; I saw the sofas go in as I passed.” 

** What colour?” asked Kate, eagerly, “ gold ?” 

“Yes ; how did you know, been spying?” 

“No,” carelessly ; “ Cissy told me Mr. Blore was going to take 
the house, and I was there when they were discussing the furni- 
ture.” 

“TI think gold is lovely don’t you Cissy?” said a worker for the 
bazaar in a low voice, not so low, however, but that the words 
found their way into a somewhat highly-coloured oracle. 

The remark had been made carelessly, fully a month before. 
It was strange Dorry should have seen the gold satin sofa carried 
into the house as she came along, to be followed by daintily 
cushioned chairs of the same colour, and curtains and knick- 
knacks which showed Cissy’s dear cousin John to be a man of no 
small resources. 

The same day Kate Darrell had occasion to visit her friends. 
She did not return till somewhat later than usual—the cause of 
the delay, her having been with the Wakefields— dear Cissy in a 
most charming new costume of dark blue so earnestly calculated 
to show off to advantage her fair complexion and golden hair— 
to see their cousin’s new house. 

“It was somewhat odd for a bachelor to take for himself such 
a roomy and luxuriously furnished abode, but his relations smil- 
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ingly said that dear John had money enough to indulge in any 
whim he chose. 

They none of them certainly ran down his idea, indeed Cissy’s 
approval of everything was most marked, that of her friend 
Kate was just the reverse, but the improvements and alterations 
she did suggest must have been of greater value than her more 
flighty companion, for they were all noted down in a certain 
bethumbed little note-book, resting over a somewhat middle 
aged heart, and what was more—attended to. 

No one, however, would have noticed this fact had they known 
it, for not all the whole family together would, as I have said been 
a match for one manceuvring mama, and the shock to Uncle 
Will's peace of mind when it did come was in more senses than 
one, a double one, indeed, it was to the whole family. For he did 
not keep the fact to himself, but blurted it out in an impetuous 
manner, very like Dorry might have done. 

It was late one evening, Mr. Darrell as was often since the 
change in affairs of business, was late in town, but the girls had 
elected to sit up for him. They had been unusually gay, Lin 
had entered upon her teachership very happily. Kate who had 
been rather moody in the earlier part of the day had incited Nell 
to a musical display, while Dorry indued with an idea of learning 
to walk about a room without knocking down every piece of 
furniture she came in contact as was her usual habit, had pulled 
the chairs and tables into all sorts of queer positions, carrying 
out her plan by skipping among them in antics such as were of 
very little likelihood to be of any use to her in daily move- 
ments. 

On this scene Mr. Darrell later on arrived, entering the room 
in time to witness a magnificant pas de seul by Kate which 
Dorry disdained to imitate, but in secret would have given worlds 
to do so. 

“Why, Unkey ?” said Nell, as usual the first to go to him. 
“You’ve forgotten to take off your coat, and oh! what dirty 
boots on our nice clean drugget.” 

“I’m very sorry dear,” said Uncle Will a bit absently, and 
not looking at her, but Kate who went through some graceful 
pas for his special benefit. 

But even when these ceased, and he had been relieved of his 
coat, and his muddy boots had been exchanged for his slippers, 
his glance till rested upon Kate until it became apparent to the 
girls that something was amiss. 

Fearing some new evil, they clustered near, but he bade them 
quickly set their doubts at rest. He wished his own could have 
been as easily dismissed. For a little time, however, he did not 
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seem inclined to give them vent till Kate feeling his eye still 
upon her said in her most tragic tones, 

“ Why do you look so fixedly at me? What have I done, that 
you should look upon me thus, half fearfully, half sorrowfully ?” 

So saying she cast herself down on the rug before him, and 
clasping his knees with her hands, rested her head on them 
so that the glowing face was on a level with his own. Uncle 
Will did not for a moment answer the playful challenge. 
Then, speaking more as it were to himself than to her he said 
slowly. ‘Just to think of it.” 

“ Of what ?” asked a chorus of girlish voices. 

“Of somebody wanting to marry our Kate,” replied Uncle 
Will. 


(Zo be continued.) 


























A COSMOPOLITAN ACTOR. 


By J. B. HOWE. 


(Continued). 


THOUGH we know such instances do occur, which only carries 
out the saying of the old lady who kissed her cow, “ There’s no 
accounting for taste ;” for “What delight shall she have to look 
on the devil ?” 

It soon became known to Mrs. Lane that I was at the back, 
and I was courteously invited to come round to their cosy 
parlour in front, where she kindly received me with her usual 
hospitable demeanour, and I sat for a time chatting with her 
and her dear parents and sisters, when Mr. Borrows, her father, 
asked me if I would play on the Derby night. I con- 
sented at once, when he said, “I don’t want you to play for 
nothing—I’ll give you five pounds for the night.” And it was 
arranged that I should appear on the following Wednesday as 
“Richard the Third.” To my utter astonishment, when I saw 
the full bill, I found myself eulogised to the skies on the head- 
ing—being likened to Edmund Kean, &c. Of course, I was 
very much annoyed, you don’t think. 

However, Sam May was as pleased as myself, and at this 
time he was in full swing at the West-end, as one of the largest 
costumiers (except Nathan) in London. He actually gave 
orders to his employées to make every dress new, and of the 
very best materials; and, by the night, he had for me a change 
of dress for every act, and actually came and dressed me himself. 

Of my performance I am not going to speak, as I have shown 
sufficient vanity already by putting into this work criticisms of 
the most flattering nature, suffice to say, all went admirably—I 
received the compliments of Mrs. Lane, Mr. Lane, and almost 
everyone of the company, and departed with May from the 
theatre. He asked me, on our way to the west, if they made 
me any offer, and I said “ No.” 

“This may be accounted for,” said he, “from the fact that Mr. 
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Lane has just returned from the Derby, and is too tired to 
negotiate to-night.” 

I thought that a reasonable supposition, and we parted, on the 
understanding that I would call on him in Bow.Street on the 
morrow. I did so, but nothing came from the Britannia. Sam 
said, “I'll go up myself to-night, and, perhaps, they will broach 
the subject.” I called on him the next day, and he informed 
me that not a word had been passed to him regarding an engage- 
ment with me. 

My funds at this juncture had begun to assume contracting 
proportions, and having sought the notorious George Fisher, the 
agent, with a view to his assistance, he informed me that 
there was no prospect for me in London. I there and then 
parted with my jewellery, to make as much ready money as I 
could command, and taking an affectionate leave of May, who 
regretted he could not afford to make me a present of the ward- 
robe he had made for “ Richard,” “as it would be,” he said, “so 
suitable for amateurs,’ I set sail on the following Saturday 
from Liverpool in the “City of Baltimore,” steamer, for New 
York again. 

When I arrived, Boucicault was announced to commence a 
summer season, with W. Stewart, who had leased Wallack’s Theatre, 
at the corner of Broome Street and Broadway. I sought “ Bouci,” 
and was engaged for the juveniles, opening as Lord Albert 
Clavering, in the drama by himself, called “The Phantom.” 
This, together with “ Andy Blake,” and other farces, ran for six 
weeks to crowded houses. The theatre, for the first time, was 
rendered cool and pleasant by the aid of Indian punkahs in each 
tier, and a full display of evergreens and tropical plants all round 
the stage boxes, and in various other places in the auditorium 
and entrance, which gave rise for the first time to the term, 
“Summer Garden Theatre.” 

The cast of the ‘“ Phantom ” was considered strong, containing 
such names as Agnes Robertson, Mrs. J. H. Allen, Mrs. Gratten, 
Plunkett, Tom Johnson, Ralston, D. Boucicault, James Baunett, 
J. B. Howe, and others, and was eventually succeeded with the 
“ Life of an Actress,” in which Agnes and Dion took the. city by 
storm; and I believe we could have played that piece alone for 
a year, so great was the enthusiasm created by it, and the con- 
tinual booking in advance, but that Mr. Wallack (who had 
returned to town) wanted his theatre for the regular fall and 
winter season. 

So, after a most prosperous run of the “ Actress,” I was driven 
again to the expedient of iooking after another “shop,” and 
succeeded in effecting terms with Edward Eddy, the tragedian, 
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to support him as Octavius Czsar in a production of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” at Niblo’s Gardens. It was got up on a grand 
scale, with a panorama of the great river which has been the 
scene recently of such modern historical events as almost to 
familiarise itself in the minds of every class of the genus homo. 
The season here was only a limited one, as Eddy was nota 
“society” tragedian, but had won his laurels chiefly in the 
democratic establishment on the other side of the great city, 
where / had also held the field in the same capacity for a con- 
siderable time, namely—the Old Bowery; and as there is as 
great a line of demarcation from the Bowery to Broadway as 
there is from Whitechapel to St. James, it is not difficult to fore- 
see that the don ton did not relish the Dish so unstintingly offered 
them. 


At this very juncture I received a letter from May, which had 
been all over the States after me, and which I only found by 
accidentally looking over the published list in the General Post 
Office one day, in which he said, “ What a pity you left so soon 
after that night at the ‘ Brit.,’ as Mr. Borrows came down to my 
place in a cab a few days after, to offer you a ‘ starring’ engage- 
ment for four weeks, at a salary of 30 pounds per week, and 
a half clear ‘Ben”” Here was a staggerer! The very thing I 
thought which might have made me! It would have put me in 
possession of the necessary funds by which, at the least, I might 
have cast my lot among the English provinces, instead of having 
to migrate so far from my home, and seek my future living 
amongst strangers in a strange land. 

However, “to the future looks true nobility,” I thought, and I 
wrote once more to Thomas Barry, having heard that Belton 
was about to leave, and I was engaged //zs time for the leading 
business at the greatest temple of the drama in the United 
States. Matilda Heron was to be the star, and I opened with 
her as Armand Duval, in her own translation of “Camille,” 
receiving such an ovation in conjunction with herself, that she 
insisted on my going to her hotel, in company with her husband, 
and partaking of a supper, which only those who know how to 
keep an hotel (and I reckon the Americans do) can supply. 
During this season, which lasted nine months, we had various 
stars. Among thie most successful of which was a return visit of 
Edwin Forrest, to whom I am indebted for the absence ever 
since of one of my top front teeth. I was playing Laertes to him, 
and in the fencing, his gigantic form and Herculean strength, 
hurled against my medium height and moderate muscular 
power, caused my foil to waver a little in one of my parries, and 
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his thrust went right into my mouth, dislodging a top incisor, 
and leaving a vacuum which has existed to this day. 

This is a period in my existence most painful to recall, and 
more bitter to relate. I received a letter from London inform- 
ing me of tne death of my talented, but misguided, father, and 
the account intensified in horror everything I had then en- 
countered in the shape of domestic trouble, and, God knows, I 
had already endured enough. He had committed suicide! In 
my mother’s letter was a clipping from a London paper, as 
follows: “ Suicide of Mr. T. B, Howe, artist—On Saturday night 
the porter at the lodge-gate of the King’s College Hospital, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was summoned by a loud ringing of the 
bell, and a man, in great apparent agony, and distorted features, 
demanded to see at once the house surgeon, who was imme- 
diately forthcoming ; and the unfortunate sufferer disclosed the 
fact that he had a few minutes before, at his house in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, swallowed a large quantity of pure 
emerald green ; that he was sorry for what he had done, know- 
ing it to be a deadly poison, and could they save his life? He 
was admitted to the ward, the stomach pump and other means 
applied, but, in spite of all their scientific efforts, he died in a 
few hours in the greatest agony.” Here was the end of one 
whom Rip Van Winkle would call “a cholly goot vellow.” And 
however much I may deplore the loss of a parent, I cannot but 
remember that I owed nothing to him but my existence, for he 
left home before I was two years old, and with all the money 
he was capable of earning, he never spent one farthing on his 
children, or contributed (except what the law made him) towards 
the support of his wife. I am quite aware that I run the risk of 
bringing on myself a lot of odium from many of my readers by 
recording this. But, as his desertion of us was the means of 
pauperising his family and crushing every means of my obtain- 
ing even a decent education, I cannot refrain from wishing he 
had not been quite so fond of “ good fellowship” and the imbibi- 
tion of that powerful fiend whose “ ingredient is a devil.” 

The last time I saw him he twitted me with being abstemious, 
and said, “Tom, why are you so cynical and morose?” 

I said, “ What do you mean ?” 

“Why, you don’t seem to be so great a favourite among your 
brother actors as I was, when I was with old Richardson, there 
was not a more jovial ‘mummer’ in the show than I. The old 
man always called me his rollicking handsome man; and my 
society was sought after by everyone of them. Ask Harry 
Widdicombe, Macfarren, Jack Maskell, Bill Smith (Paul Her- 
ring), and a hundred others.” 
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“And what did it bring you, father? What has it brought 
us? Where ought you to be now? I am not going to revive 
painful recollections more than is possible, but you compel me 
to mention some things. I am now of an age that warrants me 
speaking to you as a man. What have all your jolly com- 
panions ever done for you? It is not my place to judge between 
you and your wife, my mother, as not even a son is capable of 
forming a true estimate of the real motives—just or unjust—of 
conjugal estrangement, but whatever your antipathy to live with 
her may be, you should at least have thought of your children.” 
I feared he would have struck me at this point, and in the esti- 
mation of some less interested than myself, such an action on 
his part might seem justifiable. However, we proceeded on our 
way down the City Road for some distance, and putting some 
coins into his hand, I embraced him affectionately, and parted 
to see him no more, unless it be true that “ There is another and 
a better world” where we may meet again. Oh! had he only 
been like his dear father, Edmund Alfred Howe, a poet of no 
very mean order, which, if you have patience to read the follow- 
ing two poems of his, published amongst many others at the 
time, and entered at Stationers’ Hall, will prove how different 
might have been my father’s lot and mine. 


THE LAST SHILLING. 
WRITTEN BY 
ALFRED EDWARD HOWE, SEn., 
Author of a Series of Poems on Moral and Entertaining Subjects. 


When Prosperity guided the helm of my life, 

I steer'd through the world without envy or strife, 
And found many folks who were willing 

To offer assistance, when zone I requir’d, 

My virtues they flatter’d, my foibles admir’d, 
When I was Nor in want of a Shilling. 


The poor and the needy I've often reliev’d, 
From which sprang a pleasure but little believ’d 
By those who their coffers were filling ; 

Yet the pride of my soul was to do a good deed, 
And when I discover’d a mortal in need, 
He was sure to partake of my Shilling. 


But when the foul winds of adversity rose, 

My flatterers soon became turbulent foes, 
A circumstance galling and chilling ; 

E’en those whom I'd often assisted in trade, 

Kefus’d me whene’er application I made 
To them for the loan of a Shilling. 


Now God, in His mercy, was graciously pleas’d 
To grant me that patience which speedily eas'd 
My bosom from anguish so killing ; 
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And though with ingratitude I was repaid, 
This promise to Heaven I fervently made, 
I'll share with the needy my Shilling. 


In the school of experience this lesson is taught, 
**No knowlege is equal to that which is bought,” 
Indeed, it is truth I am telling; 
So, go where I will, i shall find in the end, 
I must, to a certainty, lose my best friend, 
The moment I spend my Last Shilling, 


THE BOATMAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS HORSE. 
BY THE SAME, 





I. 


A boatman on the canal water ply’d, 

Who day and night by hard labour try’d 

To gain an honest competence through life, 
To rear his children and support his wife. 

His horse and boat were all the wealth he had, 
His chief assistant was his eldest lad, 

In whom the honest boatman took delight, 
And ever wish’d to see him acting right. 


Il. 


His wife, sweet soother of his every care, 

Dwelt in the boat, which she had learned to steer. 
One morning, in the blithsome month of May, 
When Nature cloth’d the earth in bright array, 
The boat departed from the warehouse quay, 

And on her voyage had bent her winding way— 
Gently gliding along the placid stream, 

And adding new charms tv the passing scene, 


III. 

Shaping thro’ the flowery meads her course, 

Poor Ned, the boatman, thus addressed his horse 
**Oh, faithful partner of my toil and woe, 

Who tread’st the footpath solemnly and slow, 

That lies collateral with the winding stream, 

And try’st thy vigour to the last extreme. 

Ah, thou who shew’st such vigilance and care 

Shall still my pity and my friendship share. 





IV. 
** Thy former master, stranger to remorse, 
Condemn’d, alas ! his ever faithful horse. 
Ah! yes, condemn’d thee to resign thy life 
} To cruel torture and the fatal knife. 
i But some kind guardian who attention pays 
Guided my footsteps to prolong thy days. 
I view’d thee, trembling as thy fate drew nigh, 
When mercy urged me not to let thee die. 
v. 
‘**T bought thy ransom of the wretched elf, 
Who never felt for any but himself. 


And for the sum which I so freely paid, 
Thy honest toil has restitution made. 
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Oft have I seen thee on the winding road 
Exert thy strength to draw the floating load 
Along the surface of the watery plane 
To ease my trouble and enhance my gain. 
VI. 

** Then shall I not in justice condescend 
To hail thee as my servant and my friend ! 
And if, as I am told, there’s no reward 
Beyond the grave, for those who toil so hard, 
And dost thy duty in this world of woe, 
Which man and beast are doom’d to struggle through, 
Hard is thy fate, and harder yet to bear 
The tyrant’s lash, whilst thou art lab’ring here, 


vil. 

**If I, who have reason to point out my way, 
And guide my swul to everlasting day, 
Should rebel prove against the just commands 
Of God, yet hope for mercy at his hands ; 
How much superior must ¢4y merits shine 
When they’re compared judiciously with mine. 
Thou by thine zzs¢inct followest Nature's laws, 
Which must be pleasing to the great first cause. 


VIII. 

** And can that cause of thee unmindful prove, 
Which is the source of charity and love ? 
Would God have formed thee as He has wisely done, 
And caused thy blood through every vein to run— 
Would He have taught thee how thou shou:d'st discern 
*Tween pain and pleasure, and then from thee turn ? 
Leaving torture alone to be thy lot, 
And for thy suff'ring recompense thee not ? 


IX. 

** Many there are who bear the Christian's name, 
Living a life of ignominy and shame— 
Who'd change conditions were it in their power, 
With thee, poor Dobbin, at death’s awful hour ! 
For if poor beasts no future life shalt see, 
Toil, pain, and trouble will be o’er with thee, 
When in this world thou hast resigned thy breath, 
And bow’'d obedient to the stroke of death, 


X. 
** Why grieve then, Dobbin, tho’ my lot should be 
To quickly perish by the side of thee? 
Twill be reward, and of rewards the best 
For me to die and have eternal rest. 
Oh, then my soul to nobler thoughts aspire— 
To thoughts enlivened with celestial fire ; 
And may that cause who from dark chaos raised 
Worlds yet unknown, be by me for ever praised, 


XI. 

** Howe’er it be, this sacred truth I know, 
That I should show thee mercy here below. 
If in a future life thou hast no share, 
T’ll ease thy burden, and the rod forbear. 
Whilst thou art mine my care shall never cease, 
That thou mayst jog on to thy end in peace ; 
And then if thou should’st be afraid to die— 
Who ne’er offended Heaven—well may I.” 
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After Forrest left, the stock company was put up for the 
“Lady of Lyons,” the “ Hunchback,” &c.—Pauline, Mrs. Lizzie 
Weston Davenport; Claude, Howe; General Damas, John 
Gilbert ; Madame Deschappelles, Mrs. John Gilbert; and the 
rest I forget. On the Monday following the run of the “ Lady 
of Lyons,” Charles Mathews made his first bow to the too 
critical American Athenians. The piece, “A Game of Specula- 
tion,” in which I was cast ‘‘Charles” something; and all through 
the comedy there was not a hearty laugh, or a round of applause 
—Charles himself only getting a very meagre recognition on his 
entrée. Each time he came off I could see a certain amount of 
uneasiness in his looks, and always being extremely affable with 
everybody, I came in with the rest for a share of his good graces. 
In the fourth act we had a little “wait” in the first entrance, 
right-hand, before going on for the denouement, and he said— 

“What have you been doing to this audience, all of you?” I 
hardly comprehended his full meaning, and he proceeded: “I 
never encountered anything like them.” 

“They are extremely critical,” I replied. 

“Damn their criticism, I don’t mind that,” said he, “it is their 
silence I object to. I haven't succeeded in getting a laugh out of 
them.” 

I added, loquaciously, “ Perhaps they are smiling inwardly.” 

“‘T’ll make them roar presently,” said he; and he most de- 
cidedly did before the night was out, for the concluding piece 
was “ Patter v. Clatter,” in which he had to change his wig on 
the stage by turning his back to the audience, upon the stage, 
at a table. 

This feat he usually accomplished in a manner which always 
got a round of applause for the rapid change from one character 
to the other. But on this occasion he purposely took the light 
auburn wig off, and left his own head, which was quite bald, be 
seen before putting on the other. The effect was that the 
audience, thinking it was an accident, roared lustily. He then 
went deliberately to the footlights, and bowing only as he could 
bow, addressed them as only he could address. “Thank you 
for the first hearty laugh I have received to night on my advent 
among you. I have played the whole of the first piece without 
exciting your risibilities, or receiving on the part of myself, or 
the company, one token of recognition of our efforts to amuse 
you. It is quite possible that the piece itself is not of that order 
too awfully stirring you know, and probably my style is not of 
that effervescent quality which is inherent in the race of light 
comedians who have preceded me. However, I have played in 
almost every known city of the Old World and already in many 
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of your glorious New, and have, I may say (without 
assuming to be vain), invariably satisfied some of the most 
critical communities. Whether it is, l who am falling short of my 
attractive qualities, or that you fail to see where the joke comes 
in, 1 know not. (Here there was a titter.) Thank you, I am 
coming to it a little nearer, I think (a laugh), and stili nearer 
(another laugh). Oh! we shall get along I see when we know 
each other more intimately. And I’ve no doubt, as you find the 
wig incident so entertaining, that when I give you a more 
wig-erous piece (here there was a roar) we shall be able to 
assume to each other a sort of equitable understanding. I to 
amuse you and take away your dollars, you to pay and to be 
amused.” There was a burst of applause as he retired up the 
stage, which was continued until he had to advance, and bow 
three consecutive times. 

I was an eye witness and an ear witness of this, and I have 
faithfully transcribed the incident. And let me add that a lady 
who afterwards shared his future fortunes, but up to that time 
had never spoken to him, I allude to Mrs. Lizzie Weston Daven- 
port, the wife of a very sincere friend of mine at that time, as I 
said previously had played Pauline on the Saturday with me, 
but she was not included in the casts of Charles Mathew’s pieces, 
and had come to the theatre to see what time the “call” was for 
the morrow, and happened to be standing with mein the prompt 
entrance, watching Mathews in the farce, when, to use her very 
words, “ What a nice fellow he seems, Howe,” I replied “ Yes, 
you should have been at rehearsal, and then you would havé 
judged him still better, I never met anyone like him. It was’nt 
like a rehearsal, it was as if some very dear friend or brother had 
just come home to amuse us all. He was so very affable and 
entertaining, and made us all so much at ease with him and 
ourselves.” 

“Introduce me when he comes off,” said Lizzie. 

“ All right,” I replied, and when he made his exit, he laughed 
and exclaimed “ I gave it to them, did’nt I?” 

[ said “ Yes, indeed,” and added, “allow me to introduce you 
to this lady, Mrs. Lizzie Weston Davenport (Mrs. Charles 
Mathews), and that was the first time he ever saw her, which she 
can vouch for. When Mathews left, that sterling actor, and 
native of Boston, E. L. Davenport made his first bow before 
many of his former collegiates and early playfellows, opening 
in the great historical play entitled “St. Marc,” in which I 
played the leading heavy part of Lorenzo, and the evening 
closed with a production of “ Black Eyed Susan,” and the finest 
representation of William ever seen in America or any other 
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country (not excepting the great T. P. Cooke himself), I make 
this assertion not from any desire on my part to force an indi- 
vidual conviction on my readers, as I am happy to say every 
actor I have encountered in England, who have seen both Cooke 
and E. L. Davenport in the character, have expressed them- 
selves in favour of the latter. He had, besides other personal 
qualifications of Cooke, the additional advantage of a bold, clear 
voice, and an incisive intonation, which I am informed was one 
of the great defects of the original. Besides which he had been 
in the American Navy, and could sing the song, “ Red, White, 
and Blue,” like a jolly tar, and dance a hornpipe as well as 
Johnny D’Auban, and if these qualifications were not fit to 
constitute a thoroughly good William, I have’got to learn what 
would. I never heard any stage-sailor make use of the nautical 
lingo as he could. He seemed to smell of salt water, as you 
heard him say “ Oh! I should like to keep you at the pumps for 
a six months’ cruise. If you want to go aloft, go up the ‘ fut- 
tock shrouds’ like a man, don’t creep through the ‘ lubber’s hole.’” 
Then again, who that ever heard him will forget his beautiful 
parting with Susan? Theemotion created in the breasts of his 
auditors was so great, and the tears so plentiful, that a general 
flutter of pocket handkerchiefs all over the house almost strained 
the risible faculties sometimes to their utmost tension, in order 
not to interrupt by taking that one perilous step from the 
“sublime to the ridiculous.” Before he left, “Othello” was 
revived, and I had the honour of supporting him as Iago. He 
also appeared in Richard, Hamlet, &c. 

At the close of his engagement his personal friends got him 
up a great complimentary benefit, and in his speech before the 
curtain, he made many graceful allusions to the handsome 
manner in which he had been rceived by English audiences 
during his sojourn in the Old World, and thanking his present 
patrons for the handsome manner in which they had appreciated 
the talent of his “ lady,” Miss Fanny Vining, he withdrew, carry- 
ing with him a substantial souvenir of dramatic triumph, and a 
still more substantial addition to his banking account. 

I have since learned with deep regret that he has departed for 
that last engagement which awaits the signatures of all humanity, 
and no matter how often postponed, must be fulfilled at last. 

Matilda Heron returned again and opened in a new version of 
the “ Marble Heart,” called * Vice and Virtue,” in which she 
posed as Marco and Marie. Charles Pope was the Raphael and 
myself the Volages, only the names of all the characters were of 
course different from those in Charles Selby’s version. Desunais 
of “Vice and Virtue” was even better than Volage in the 
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“Marble Heart.” At least it carried everything before it, and 
I came in for a perfect ovation on this the last week at the 
Boston. As this ended the season, I left on the Saturday night 
by the 12.30 train for New York to join John Brougham at the 
Old Bowery, in a production of “ King John,” with for stars E. 
L. Davenport, William Wheatleigh, of the Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, and Fanny Vining. 

I had been engaged as leading man (in place of John 
McDonough, who had gone on a starring tour to San Francisco), 
and was to openin “ Hubert,” Davenport being King John, and 
Wheatleigh, Faulconbridge. It was a great get-up. All the 
real armour and costumes, together with properties, having been 
imported by Wheatley himself from the Arch Street, where it 
had run several months, and of which theatre he was lessee. 
The bill for the first three months had of course the stars on the 
top, all in the same sized type. But I must speak the truth, and 
I think you will believe me when you follow me to the end. So 
great was my success in “ Hubert” that the call at the end of 
the act, where he refuses to put out the eyes of the young Prince 
Arthur at the orders of the King was for Hubert! Hubert! and 
Hubert alone, so that Davenport and Wheatleigh refused to go 
on, and at the end of the play the call of course was for them 
first, but for your humble servant as well, and Brougham who 
had disguised himself with a large beard actually went on asa 
super, and took me by the hand before the curtain. Then 
returning to the footlights, he took off his fur cap and the beard! 
and the audience who had failed to recognise him during the 
development of the play burst out into laughter and applause. 
He made one of his very witty and telling speeches, and opined 
from the crowded house that the production would run at the 
Old Bowery as it had been doing at the Arch Street for some 
months. But it did not, and presently I will tell you why. I 
have now a more pleasing duty to perform, and that is to relate 
one of the few instances in this life where merit receives its just 
reward. 

When I went into the treasury on Saturday for my first week’s 
salary, I met Brougham on the colonade in front, and he took 
me by the arm, and spoke to the treasurer thus : 

“Oh, by the by, Mr. Hancock, Mr. Howe's salary is thirty- 
five dollars.” 

“No,” said Hancock, “ it’s only thirty.” 

“ Just alter the figures, please, put five in place of the nought ” 
(and taking my hand and shaking it heartily), “I never had a 
greater pleasure in presenting a gentleman with a trifling rise of 
salary.” 
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I came down the steps of the colonade into the Bowery with 
tears in my eyes, and a strange gurgling sensation in my throat, 
which only those who have been submitted to similar circum- 
stances will thoroughly understand. When-I passed the pit- 
door in front, I saw a bill poster putting up a clean bill for the 
ensuing week, and to my utter amazement found four stars on 
the heading instead of three. They were E. L. Davenport, 
William Wheatleigh, J. B. Howe, and Fanny Vining. This I 
thought one of the greatest compliments I had ever received, 
and I valued it even more than the money, for it was totally 
unsolicited and unexpected, and so the four names remained for 
the next four weeks (and all in the same sized type) for nothing 
else was played during that time, so much the worse for poor 
John, as it almost made a bankrupt of him. Had he carefully 
studied and accepted the impossibility of “making a silk purse 
out of the ear of the animal we convert into bacon” it is quite 
likely he would never have striven to educate the masses of 
news and blacking boys, the roughs and loafers who crowded 
the pit and gaileries of the Old Bowery. 

The theatre was essentially a “ Vic,’ and they took no more 
interest in the historical incidents and beautiful blank verse of 
“King John” than if it had been so much Latin and Greek. 
After the fifth week Brougham, to my surprise, came to me in the 
wing and said :— 

‘Howe, I have been obliged to take a starring engagement 
at the Winter Garden, for I am in such financial trouble I know 
not how to meet even my household obligations, will you take 
the management in my absence ?” 

Of course I was both surprised and pleased, and after a few 
more remarks I consented to do so, on the condition that I should 
have absolute control, and not that any appeal might be made to 
him against my authority, as I explained that it would 
cramp my efforts to be fettered by any limits in my managerial 
capacity, for my mode of procedure would be totally different 
to his, and I should simply work to make him money without 
consulting the company as to what sort of bill of fare I should 
provide for my patrons. For to tell the truth it is.no use to 
throw pearls to swine, and that was what poor John had done 
from the first moment he had catered for the democratic 
audiences of the east side of the town. All was finally arranged, 
and as he had engaged a Mr. Harry Seymour to appear as 
“ Quasimodo,’ (an excellent exponent of the part), the first — 
I had to stage-manage was “ Esmeralda.” 

Now it so happened that there was a certain Miss Kate ——, 
I really forget her other name, who was cast by Brougham for 
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“Esmeralda,” and who was an exceedingly great favourite of 
Broughams. I don’t mean by that, anything wrong, only he was 
of that good, kind, genial disposition that a pretty girl could 
pout and “put on airs” more easily with such a whole-souled 
fellow, than might be the case with a more severe manager, one 
who not only wants his business done, but who will ave it. 
On the morning of the first rehearsal she objected to do a little 
business in the second act, which I thought would enhance the 
situation, and I requested that she would try it once more. She 
then began to pout, and from her manner I could perceive that 
she intended to defy my authority, and of consequence I asked 
the ladies and gentlemen to grant me their indulgence while the 
business was tried over once more. She resolutely refused to 
obey, and left the stage, avd the theatre, thinking probably that 
I should not be able to play the piece that night. But there is 
invariably a volunteer in a theatre to supply the place of an 
absentee, and this was no exception to the rule, a very good 
substitute was obtained before night, and one who had fortunately 
played the part often, although an older lady than Miss Kate, 
Shortly after the unpleasantness poor Brougham was served with 
a demand to pay Kate her full salary for the full season then to 
run. John of course allowed the claim to go by default, and 
she carried it into the High Court of New York, and when in 
due course it came on for trial, she appeared in court, dressed in 
the most fascinating manner, with penetrable veil down, and 
hesitating modesty. Oh! what cannot these delicate creatures 
do when they like. She gave her evidence in such a winsome 
way that the judge, advocates, jury, and spectators, were at once 
captivated, and off she went with flying colours, while poor 
John was mulcted in the full penalty to an artiste who actually 
refused to perform her professional duties. Such is the power of 
beauty. 

As Brougham and I were leaving the court Kate’s counsel 
tapped John on the shoulder, exclaiming :— 

“Well John, we’ve got the verdict !” 

“Yes,” exclaimed John, “now you have to get the money.” 
Which as he was then insolvent was no easy task to accomplish. 
Business at the theatre began to improveas I suspected it would 
when I took my patrons back to the dish they so much affected, 
“melodrama,” and for three months I worked incessantly in my 
new capacity like a nigger, until I increased the exchequer to 
considerable proportions for the urbane proprietor, or rather 
lessee, so much so that he told me himself I evidently under- 
stood how to cater for them better than he did, and that he 
should not think of returning, but should remain at the “ Winter 
Garden,” which he did, 
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All went on admirably, until his wife, a very pretty lady, but 
a female Daniel Lambert in form, was seized with a mania to 
play the Queen in Hamlet. Fearing to displease her or her 
husband, I put the play up for a Saturday night, backing it 
with Jonathan Bradford, and we had a crowded house. Never 
dol remember this occasion without: inwardly laughing, for a 
most ludicrous incident occurred which threatened to crush the 
tragedy and myself, I have already alluded to the gigantic pro- 
portions of the lady, and in the closet scene when the Prince kills 
Polonius, I rushed from the arras on the left hand exclaiming, 

“T know not, is it the king ?” 

When, to my unexpected horror, Mrs. Brougham threw herself 
into my arms with all her weight, and I had the greatest difficulty 
to maintain my equilibrium, and prevent her falling on the top 
of me. Of course there was a yell, and the dignity of the heir 
apparent to the Danish crown was considerably disturbed, as also 
the solemnity of the artistes at the wings, and the audience in 
front. Mrs. Brougham had ason by a former husband who was 
a member of the company, and who played utility business. 
When I assumed the reins he made himself particularly affable 
to me, and requested me to allow him to play Horatio, I con- 
sented, and he went on, I forbear to give any description of the 
effort, but in the next legitimate revival of Richard III, I cast 
him for a part, which did not draw quite so much on his resources, 
and he came upon the stage before all the company asking what 
“ T meant by insulting him, and didI think he would play it ?” 
And so forth, I quietly begged him if he had anything to say 
about business, to come to my private office, after rehearsa!, 
and we could confer about it, when he hurled the vilest abuse at 
me, and carried on to such an extent that I told him to leave 
the stage, or I would leave the theatre myself. 


“T have worked,” said I, “ for your father’s interest for the last 
three months. My efforts have been appreciated by all except 
yourself it seems, and I will not be insulted by you, because I 
do not choose to cast you fora line of business you are not capa- 
ble of playing.” 

Here more words arose, and it finally culminated in a regular 
emeute. Myself leaving the stage, there and then, writing a letter 
to his father in the heat of the indignity that had been cast upon 
me, and most positively assuring John that I would never return 
while he allowed his son to be in the theatre. 


In responseto mine, I received the following from him :— . 
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New York, Monday. 
Dear Howe, 

Yours to hand. You leave me no alternative but to accept 
your resignation. I am extremely sorry that any unpleasant- 
ness should have taken place, as all seemed to be going on so 
smoothly. Take your benefit on Friday week, and consider the 
engagement, at your own request, cancelled on the Saturday 
following. 

Sincerely yours, JOHN BROUGHAM, 


Winter Garden. 


Wynne Olwine and Julia Daly, who were members of the 
Company, and great personal friends of mine, did all they could 
to dissuade me from the course I was taking, but in spite of their 
pleading, I left the theatre on the day appointed, and soon 
succeeded in effecting a series of starring engagements to visit 
Buffalo, Toronto, and Montreal. 

While playing at the former place I had the great pleasure of 
making the personal acquaintance of one whom I regard as the 
greatest wonder among human beings for courage, talent, and 
perseverance, Mons. Blondix. 

My. Carr, the lessee of the theatre, came to my room one 
night and informed me that the “great feat of walking across 
Niagara on a tight rope was about to be attempted by the 
above-named gentleman in a day or so, and would-I have (as 
they had effected an engagement with him to give a perform- 
ance in the theatre on the same night) any objection to his 
name being starred above mine on the bill for that occasion ?” 

Of course I said, “ No, decidedly not.” 

The bills were got out, and after performing his great feat, he 
dressed in my room, and tried to induce me to go on his back 
from the stage to the top of the gallery, but I failed to see the 
wisdom of such a proceeding, and one of the carpenters volun- 
teered, to the evident satisfaction of the audience, and of the 
intrepid “Hero of Niagara.” 

From Buffalo, I proceeded to Toronto. When I arrived, I 
found two other stars in possession; a Miss Thompson and I 
think a Mr. Bass. This was through the bungling of the agent 
who had transacted my business, and as I only had to play there 
six nights, being due in Montreal the following Monday, a com- 
promise was effected between the manager and the joint concur- 
rence of the other stars and myself, that I should play two 
nights, the pieces selected being the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
and ** Richard the Third,” and the flattering reception I obtained 
will ever live in my memory. 
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While waiting in the train for Montreal, the newsboy entered 
the car, shouting out among other papers Zoronto Grumbler. 
Never having seen the paper, but believing it to bean extremely 
critical one, I speculated my dime and purchased a copy, in 
which was a notice of the theatre, and the two nights perform- 
ances, and the praise I received on this occasion would not be 
believed if I penned it here! I arrived in Montreal in due 
course, and stopped at the St. Lawrence Hall, with Mr. John 
Buckland. 

While sojourning in this grand city, I had more than one 
opportunity for indulging my customary reflective moods, and 
wher lying on the warm grass of the heights, which overlook the 
great St. Laurence river, across which the iron tubular bridge 
spans it from the Canada, to the American shore, and from which 
at a glance you can take in hundreds of miles of the two vast 
ranges of the Appalachians, so clear is the atmosphere of those 
distant regions, I have contemplated the vastness of the re- 
sources of that wonderful country, the beauty of its scenery, and 
the productive qualities of its creative soil. And as I watched 
the rushing waters dashing in mad fury over the great boulders 
in the river, and thought of that blue lake from which they des- 
cended, I could not restrain the reverential awe I felt for that 
great “Unseen Mechanic,” who formed these marvels, and 
whose beneficence gave to man the organs to perceive, admire 
and reverence such stupendous wonders. 

And here I cannot do better than afford my readers the chance 
of perusing an authentic account of that marvellous river and 
its lakes, better than my own poor pen could describe, “ Lake Erie, 
is 265 miles long, and 634 broad at its centre, its circumference 
is computed at 658 miles, and its surface is 565 ft. above the sea. 
Its greatest depth is about Ioo feet, with a rocky bottom. The 
navigation of this canal has rapidly increased since the Great 
Erie canal in the State of New York, and Canada 
have been formed, but several circumstances combine to 
render it tedious and dangerous, a constant and when calm 
a very perceptible current runs down the lake, which added to’ 
the prevalence of S.W. wind, retards the progress of vessels 
which are proceeding W. and their couse is rendered still more 
intricate by several elongated points which stretch from the N. 
shore into the lake. The most conspicuous are Point Petre or 
South Foreland, Point aux Pins, or Landguard, Long Point or 
North Foreland and Point Abino, there is also a want of deep 
harbours along the low and level northern shores. The South 
shores belonging to the United States, are also in general low, ex- 
cept between Cleveland and the mouth of the river Huron, where 
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the cliffs rise almost perpendicularly nearly sixty feet above 
the water-level. This shore has some harbors for small vessels 
such as the mouth of the Cattarangus Presqu’ile, and the bays of 
Sandusky and Miamee. The small islands at the W. end of the 
bay have also in some places good anchorage and shelter for 
small vessels, and on Cunningham’s Island which belongs to the 
United States, there is a fine harbour called Put-in-Bay which 
has twelve feet of water, and is well sheltered, the basin of this 
lake does not receive any great river, except at its W. and E. 
extremities. At its W. end it receives the Detroit and the 
Miamee which flow in the territories of the United States, and 
its E. end the Ouse or Grand River whose mouth makes the best 
harbor on the N. shore. The waters of Lake Erie descend to 
Ontario by the Niagara River which commences at the extreme 
N.E. point of Lake Erie, and runs thirty-three miles and a half 
measured along its course in a general direction from S. to N. 
Its breadth varies from half a mile to one mile and more, it 
divides several times into two branches including some islands 
of which the largest Grand Isle belonging to New York contains 
11,200 acres. Below this island, the river is above one mile wide, 
and turns to the W. in which direction it flows to the Great Falls, 
three miles and a half distant. These cataracts are twenty miles 
from the beginning of the river, in this distance its waters fall 
sixty-six feet, of which they descend fifty-one feet, in the space 
of the half-mile immediately above the Falls, so that the river 
is navigable to the village of Chippewa. 

“The Great Falls are formed where the river suddenly turns 
to the N.N.E. Above the Falls the banks are very little elevated, 
above the water’s edge, but below the Falls the current flows 
rapidly in a bed several hundred feet deep and walled in on both 
sides by perpendicular rocks. The cataract consists of two falls 
divided from one another by a small island called Goat Island. 
The Fall on the American side is 162 feet high, and 375 yards 
wide. The Fall on the Canadian side is 700 yards wide, and 
149 feet high. The Fall of Goat Island measures 330 yards. 
The whole breadth of the river at this point is 1,405 yards. 
Five miles lower dowa is a very strong eddy called the whirlpool, 
and five miles below it, the river emerges from the rock-bound 
chasm, and flows in a deep and gentle current between banks ot 
moderate elevation. 

“The St. Lawrence issues from Lake Ontario by the two 
channels which surround Wolfe Island, but in this part it has not 
the name of St. Lawrence which is properly only applied to its 
course below Montreal, that above Montreal being called Catar- 
agin. The part of the river immediately below Wolfe Island 
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has the appearance ofa lake, from two to ten miles wide with a 
very gentle current. It is studded with a multitude of small 
islands, varying greatly in extent, shape, and appearance, whence, 
it is called the lake of the Thousand Islands. The number of 
these islands is 1,692. 

“ The lake extends to about forty miles from Lake Ontario, 
when the channel gradually becomes narrower, and the current 
imperceptibly increases, but continues gently down to Fort 
Wellington. Some miles below this place a series of rapids 
commences, which is almost uninterrupted to the head of Lake 
St, Francis immediately below 45¢ N. lat. The greatest imped- 
iments to navigation occur between Johnston and Cornwall 
where the river in 39 miles falls 75 feet, and-very violent rapids 
are formed by the heavy volume of the waters. It is, however, 
navigated by boats of from six to fifteen tons, and years ago it 
was stated that 10,000 tons were employed in this navigation.” 

While acting here I was foolish enough to be enticed into 
playing with some of the guests of the “St. Lawrence Hall,” at 
two very celebrated games called respectively “Euchre ” and 
“ Faro,” and I am sorry to say so strong was the gambling fever 
on meat the time, that I had to leave the city heavily in debt at 
the hotel, and the consequence was that all my splendid stage 
wardrobe and private jewelry had to be left in pawn with the 
proprietor and I never had the chance thereafter to redeem them. 
This I considered a great calamity, as I had two articles of stage 
finery which I would not have parted with under any ordinary 
circumstances, these consisted of a beautiful bright burnished 
steel breastplate which originally belonged to Edmund Kean, for 
which I had given six pounds inclusive of the guarantee of its 
genuineness, and an armour dressof amuch more expensive kind, 
which occupied me twelve months to manufacture, and which 
took twenty-eight pounds of silver spangles in its construction ; 
I have always regretted the loss of them. 

From Montreal I took my departure, after playing for two 
weeks as a star, and having made the acquaintance amongst 
many other estimable members of Buckland’s Company, of Mr. 
Joseph Barrett, brother of Mr. Laurence Barrett, the American 
tragedian, who came over and played at the Lyceum, and to 
whom Mr. Irving extended so warm a welcome. “ Joe” was in- 
deed a fine young fellow, and not a bad actor, and it is infin- 
itely gratifying to be afforded this opportunity of paying a tri- 
bute to his hospitable nature, and his very attractive qualities, 
(especially to the ladies. He knows what I mean). 

Arrived in New York once more I sought Boucicault, who was 
then writing a new drama for Niblo’s Gardens. I saw him in 
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his “sanctum,” and found him up to his eyebrows at the desk, as 
Shakespeare might have been in the vicinity of Blackfriars, deep 
in the composition of some comedy or tragedy, destined there- 
after to surprise and amuse mankind. When he had extended 
to me a cordial welcome I asked how Mrs. B. was, and he pointed 
to an adjoining apartment saying, “go in and see her.” I en- 
tered what turned out to be an elegant Boudoir, and saw that 
“ mother and child were doing well,’ I exchanged compliments 
and soon after took my departure, with the understanding that 
I was to meet Boucicault next day at about noon at the entrance 
to Niblo’s, for the purpose of negociating an engagement for the 
forthcoming novelty. 

I was at the appointed spot by the time specified the next 
day, and waited for over an hour; but having met Lingard, who 
was a joint partner with Fox in the New Bowery Theatre, and 
he having offered me the leading business, to commence there 
on the following week, I grew impatient and vexed at Bouci- 
cault not having kept his appointment with me, and immediately 
repaired to Lingard, settling the engagement there and then, to 
commence operations on the ensuing Monday. I played there 
for several months, and nothing of very serious moment occurred, 
until one night I entered a restaurant in Broadway, called at 
that time “444,” and kept by a very handsome young man, 
whose beautiful wife was a semi-amateur actress. I was accom- 
panied on this occasion by two or three members of my pro- 
fession, amongst whom was Mr. James Burnett, who had for- 
merly been a stock-actor with me at the Baltimore Museum 
and at Wallack’s, New York. 

We all sat round a table in the bar of the restaurant, and Bur- 
nett was singing a song entitled, “My Boyhood’s Home.” Now 
I had been some time away from England, and what, with “a 
little warm, please, to keep the cold out,” and the extremely 
domestic sentiment of the song, it may be fairly assumed that 
my breast was at the moment somewhat inflated with reverential 
emotions for the place of my nativity ; unfortunately, while these 
laudable sentiments occupied the inner recesses of the seat of 
reason, the outer door of the restaurant opened, and in stalked a 
herd of—not deer, but—* dears.” Some of the sweetest things 
to be met with in creation, only not when you are alone or un- 
prepared for their society. As each and every of them were bent 
on a “time,” and were bound to have it. There were cxactly 
fifteen in number, and as it was well into the small hours of the 
morning, and they had evidently taken several “liquors up” 
elsewhere, it is not difficult to conceive that their orders for more 
were given with a tone and bearing little calculated to conduce 
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to the smooth flow of the melody of “My Boyhood’s Home.” I 
exclaimed at the end of one of the verses, “Cannot you keep a 
little order there, while a gentleman is singing?” When they 
turned round from their drinks, and made some uncomplimentary 
remarks, and Burnett went on with the song. However, the 
“obstructionists” kept up their interruption, until, finally, I started 
from my seat, and dashed at the one who appeared to be the 
ringieader; but before I could reach him, I was seized from 
behind by a man of Herculean proportions, and carried to the 
farther end of the long apartment, and held in his embrace, I 
soon succeeded in wriggling from his clutches like an eel, and 
stepping from a chair on to a table, finally reached the top of 
the marble counter—which extended almost from one end of the 
long bar to the other,—in less time than it takes to read this, 
there was such a scene that pen could scarce describe or brain 
conceive. Besides, the fifteen rowdies who had entered to inter- 
rupt the harmony, there were at least eighteen to twenty others, 
and the fury of the lawless mob, to whom the sanctity of human 
life was scarcely estimated at the value of a dollar in many com- 
munities at that period, became in an instant unchecked and 
revolting. “Bowies” were out, and six-shooters were plentifully 
displayed; but, thank Heaven, not a shot was fired or a blow 
exchanged. On perceiving the dangerous state of affairs I had 
by my rash act created, with the quick instinct which prompts 
self-preservation, I raised my voice above the general confusion, 
and gesticulated in so pronounced a dramatic style, that at 
length I succeeded in gaining a hearing, and thus standing on 
the marble counter, amongst glasses, decanters, and other articles 
for furnishing drinks to the crowd, I harangued the opposing 
forces until I partially subdued them to reasonable limits, and, 
one by one a revolver was lowered, and a bowie-knife sheathed 
in the back pocket of more than one pair of “ pants,” on the legs 
of the owners. This part of the incident was not, however, per- 
formed without many misgivings in my breast, that some fatal 
catastrophe might yet result from my rash and fool-hardy pre- 
cipitation, as there was one black-browed, furrow-cheeked, small- 
eyed, thin-lipped, slouch-hatted member, who refused most 
doggedly to be moved by my sophistical reasoning or eloquent 
pleading, until I fixed my attention on him—and him only— 
rivetting my eyes to his, and meeting his sinister glances with 
unwavering firmness— 

“ You,” said I, “are a man, with a heart, I should hope, not 
devoid of some sentiment. Well, then, I have been over four 
years away from my home. To-night, for the first time since 
then, this gentleman’s song (pointing to Mr. Burnett), recalled 
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every incident of my boyhood zz that home, and when you all 
came in and so rudely dispelled the dream by your unnecessary 
noise, it almost maddened me. For, anyone among you—be his 
nationality what it may—who can now calmly tell me that he 
does not, after a long absence, feel a thrill of pleasure when the 
spot he was born on is recalled to his mind by a song, a paint- 
ing, or a passing allusion, I will tell him at once that he is not a 
jolly good fellow. But I believe you are all good fellows, and 
had you heard the commencement of the song it is more than 
probable that you would have been as much interested as I was. 
But you came in at the fag-end, interrupted our jollity, and 
turned what was an harmonious gathering into a rowdy demon- 
stration. I am now exceedingly sorry myself that I was so 
quick to take offence, and now, what will you have, a// round ?” 
This saved me, that is to say, it had the effect of turning the 
tide in my favour, as the sinister one called out to me to “ Come 
down off the bar.” I jumped down in their midst immediately, 
and there was a resumption of dreadful oaths, imprecations, and 
confusion. I was bandied from one to another, until, at length, 
the sinister one took me by the collar, and in a semi-drunken, 
bull-dog manner growled out— 

“Look’ee here! Say, I ken I know you—you go on at 
‘Bowery,’ you do—I’ve sin ye thar. You played in some G— 
darned Irish sort o’ stuff one night.” 

“Brian Boroime,” I replied. 

“ Right, I reckon. Wal, look’ee here now, I’ve just been told 
by the bar-keeper who you are, and let me tell you one thing— 
if you’d a shown the white feather, I’d a x 

Here he put his six-shooter into his back pocket, and pulling 
an ugly plug of tobacco from his mouth, and throwing it on the 
floor, cried to the barman to “give him another plug, and pass 
down the Bourbon.” Before we broke up and parted, he drew 
me aside by the arm, and whispered these words in my ears— 

. “If ever you get into a ‘muss,’ J. B., just call on the Short 

OYS. 

I subsequently learned that this was an Irish society as power- 
ful and as numerous in members as the Peep o’ Day Boys, the 
Wide Awakes, or the Plug Uglies. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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THE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE MIRROR WAS DIMMED. 


WHAT a game of hide and seek? Frank Hatherton who gave 
up the alias of Julius after hearing Mrs. Bence’s story, assisted 
by the Confidential again tried to discover the Eytons. Adver- 
tisements were inserted in the Continental as well as the English 
newspapers stating that Frank supposed to be dead was alive 
and in London, and he besought W. E. or J. E or M. E. to com- 
municate with him. Mr. Eyton saw the advertisement and con- 
cluded it was a trick of the prosecution, and as it appeared that 
the hunt for him was being so vigorously continued he adopted 
other precautions to prevent discovery. 

Aunt Margaret and Julia did not see that advertisement. It 
is wonderful for how long a time persons interested may not see 
advertisements that concern them. Besides they did not read the 
newspapers. Julia whose health had failed again became weaker 
and weaker and at length had to be propped up with pillows 
during the greater part of the day. Toiling and sorrowing they 
cared not to read the daily or weekly history of the world. 

It is twilight. Julia is reclining on the couch and Aunt 
Margaret has put aside her work until the lamp is lighted. 

“ Aunty dear, open the window ; for I want fresh air, and 
also I love to look upon the sunset ?” 

“So doIdear. But you must see the sunset through glass for 
the night air is not good for you. Make haste and get well and 
we will have a day, a long day in the country and see the sunset 
as we did in Devonshire ?” 

“ Come here Aunty and sit close to me and let me lean on 
you. I have something that I must say to you?” 

“ That I will dear,” said Aunt Margaret ina voice that she 
probably intended to be very lively ; but it was more tearful than 
cheerful, 
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It is easier to pretend grief than to simulate joy. 

“ Aunty dear, I know you are very sad, and also why you are 
sad. You know as I do that it is not many more sunsets that I 
shall see. I should be quite glad to die Aunty but for you. 
Don’t sob so, dear. Dear you will follow me some day.” 

She lifted her left hand and pointed to the sky. 

“ Look at those clouds bordered with gold. They are so fine 
that you can see the sweet blue heaven beyond them. Aunty 
dear, do not weep?” 

She took her handkerchief and tried to wipe away her Aunt’s 
tears. 

“You know how my Frank loved the sunset and the sunrise 
for he loved the pure and the beautiful? The night before he 
went away on his travels we were watching the sunset, and he 
said to me ‘ My love, the sun sets to rise again, we part to meet 
again, for if, Julia, I knew I should die on my voyage, still I could 
now say to you, we part to meet again ?’ And Aunty I am not 
afraid to die, and oh ! do not sob dear, do not sob.” 

But the sobbing went on and Aunt Margaret could not speak. 

“ Aunty I have been thinking or dreaming about Pa. I hardly 
know now whether I dream or think. I never seem quite awake 
or quite asleep.” 

“What about your Pa ?” 

“If ever you see him dear, say my good-bye to him, and tell 
him that I loved him in his sad sorrow.” 

“ Julia dear, you may yet see him.” 

“No Aunty. And so if you do kiss him for me and give him my 
love. Oh! Aunty dear, I will talk cheerfully if you cease to weep. 
Oh! dear Aunty, do not sob so?” 

Julia leant her head back on the pillow and the glow of the 
sunset illumined her face. Aunt Margaret kissed her and 
said :— 

“You have worked to-day and you should not work until you 
are stronger. That has depressed you.” 

“But Aunty, this is what I have been thinking and wanted to 
say to you. If Pa wished to come to us, or to write to us, how 
could he do so?” 

“T declare Julia you have more brain in your little finger than 
[ have in my stupid head. I have been again and again hoping 
we might hear from him, and never considering that he does not 
know where we are. I ought to have asked the people at our 
old apartments to send on any letters that might arrive for us. 
Why my dear a letter may even now be waiting there. I'll call 
to-morrow. 

“Are you very, very tired, Aunty ?” 
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“ No, not even one very! ” 

“If you could go to-night I should be so glad. I shall be 
quite anxious till you have been.” 

Aunt Margaret put on her bonnet and cloak. 

“Tt is not far, and the walk will do me good. But you must 
take this before I go.” 

She handed Julia a mixture of egg and milk, and then with a 
cheery, 

“T shall not be long, dear,” ran down the stairs, but when she 
was in the street, looked very sorrowful and walked slowly. 

She arrived at the old lodging, and her reception was equally 
unpleasant and unexpected. 

The servant who opened the door, exclaimed, 

“Well, I never,” and ran into the parlour. Ina minute the 
landlady appeared in the passage. Aunt Margaret told her 
errand. 

“Oh! youcreature! Oh! youimpudent vile woman! bringing 
a swarm of forgers, burglars, and murderers to a respectable 
house and daring to come to me for letters. Out with you! 
Daring to think I would take in the letters of such a set. Its 
lucky for me you did not strip the place. And, I dare say you 
did steal things I have not missed. Out with you! If you don’t 
I will soon let you know I pay a police-rate.” 

Aunt Margaret utterly dazed turned away, and slipped down 
the steps. 

“The creature is not sober, and has not a word to say for 
herself,” said the landlady, as she slammed the door. 

Aunt Margaret had not walked many steps before she had to 
stoop and rub her ankle. 

“Oh! dear,” she said with a moan, “is there no mercy for us.” 

She leant against some railings, and a man came up to her. 

“ Have you hurt yourself ?” 

“T hope not much.” 

“T saw you walking lame, and that you rubbed your foot.” 

“TI slipped, but I hope I shall be able to get on directly.” 

“What! Eh! Yes! Bravo! lucky chance beats all the detec- 
tives. Three times three and one cheer more!” 

The shouting of the stranger alarmed Aunt Margaret, and 
she began, despite the pain of her foot, to walk away.” 

“Stopmum! Don’t be frightened. You don’t remember me. 
Ido you. You are the said Miss E. I am Jeff, that is Lupen’s 
Confidential. I came twice to see you andthe young lady., We 
have been advertising fdr you like mad.” 

“ Pray, let me go.” 
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“Let you go! There it isjustasI said. You don’t want to be 
found, but you would if you knew who is the head searcher.’ 

“Thank you, sir. Good night.” 

“ Bless me you don’t understand. And how can you when 
you have not heard. Look here, Miss Eyton, on my oath it is 
not a dodge, but friendly. On my oath the head searcher for 
you and the others is Frank Hatherton who was supposed to be 
dead and is alive, and raving to see the young lady. On my 
oath he is alive, and at this very time of asking is within a shilling 
cab drive of this very spot.” 

“ Ah! what is the matter with me? I am so ill.” 

The Confidential put his arm through Aunt Margaret’s arm in 
Bank Holiday sweetheart fashion. 

“ Do keep yourself together M’m for going off in the street is 
awkward. Shall we drive to him? Of course we will.” 

“TI ama little better now. The fall confused me. I will walk 
to the omnibus.” 

“Bless me. Don’t I tell you that Frank Hatherton is alive and 
within an easy drive of us?” 

“Do not torture me. I am afraid I am very ill. I cannot 
understand.” 

The Confidential hailed a passing cab. 

“You can’t believe the news. But if you doubt your ears you 
may trust youreyes. It was the oddest, quite by chance my 
coming across youas I did.” 

Aunt Margaret was moving away, and the Confidential put 
his hand on her arm, and said :— 

“Come Mum. On my oath Frank Hatherton is alive, and in 
ten minutes you may see him.” 

Utterly bewildered, Aunt Margaret allowed the Confidential 
to lift her into the cab. As they drove off he saw that her eyes 
were closed. 

“Its a faint. She will come to. Its better than hysterics 
which is the perfection of female aggravation.” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before Aunt Margaret returned to 
the lodging. Julia was sleeping on the couch, but she awoke as 
her Aunt entered. 

“ T have been a long time away from you dear.” 

“Where have you been, Aunty? I remember, I suppose there 
is no news of Pa. I should like to have heard from him.” 

“So you will dear, though there is no letter from him. I have 
had an adventure, but before I tell you about it, you must drink 
th s.” 

This time it was egg mixed with wine that the patient had 
to drink. 
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“TI met Mr. Lupen’s confidential clerk. Now dear, do be 
calm.” 

“ Pa is dead.” : 

“No, no. All my news is good news. Well, he, that is the 
clerk has seen someone who has been to the Bences, and heard 
all about your terrible fright that night.” 

“ The Bences! What night! 

“The night when you were out with the Countess, and Bence 
is the name of the people who live at the cottage where you ran 
from Lord Oakhill.” 

“Bence, yes, 1 remember now. But that is all past. Let us 
talk of it no more.” 

“ Just a little dear. Mrs. Bence told him, that is the one who 
went to her, how the wretch tore the chain and locket from your 
neck, and it seems that Oakhill had told Frank you had 
given it to him, to have his hair put in it, and also she said, that 
is Mrs. Bence, that she tied the wretch’s handkerchief round your 
throat, thinking it was your own.” 

“Say no more, Aunty. It is all past now.” 

“But don’t you see how dear Frank was misled, and even 
maddened by that wretch’s hankerchief being round your throat, 
and the locket and chain being in his possession.” 

“IT do, indeed. And my manner, my unkind manner to him! 
If I had spoken to him and told him all he would have trusted 
me, and, but it is too late. Say no more, Aunty.” 

“ Dear, it is not too late.” 

Aunt Margaret was kneeling by the couch, and after a minute 
of silence said :— 

“T have prayed that you might have strength to hear the good 
news, the blessed news, Oh! such good and blessed news!” 

“Let us sleep now, Aunty, I am so weary.” 

“ But the news, the good and blessed news. First, Frank did 
not die in Jamaica. It was one of the estate hands named after 
hitn who died.” 

“Where did he die ?” 

Aunt Margaret put her arm round Julia and laid her head by 
her and spoke in a whisper. 

“Oh, for his sake be calm. Who darling heard from Mrs. 
Bence about the chain and locket and about the handkerchief ? 
He was glad, yet he was sorry that he who loved you so dearly 
had wronged you by athought. And, oh, how he loves you, 
oh, how he loves you. And darling, oh my darling, those are 
the very words he has said to me.” ; 

“You dream Aunty, you are worn and delirious. Let us go to 
bed and sleep.” 
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“ And darling he has been for weeks and weeks searching for 
you, and since he did not find you he has become worn and 
haggard and looks as if he would soon die. And do for his sake 
be calm. I have been to him, to your lover, to your Frank, for 
he lives Julia, he lives, and he took me in his arms and cried, 
‘ Aunty does she live, does my love live?’ Do Julia be calm for 
his sake, for his love’s sake.” 

Julia raised herself and putting her hand on her Aunt’s hand, 
said :— 

“Hush Aunty, you dream. You are ill. You are delirious. 
Let us go to bed and sleep.” 

“T do not dream! Darling for his sake be calm. Julia, poor 
Frank lives. I have been to him. Oh, for his love’s sake be 
calm.” 

As Aunt Margaret spoke, Julia trembled, her face flushed for 
a moment, then she became pallid and motionless as a statue. 

“Now you know the good, the blessed news. Frank, your 
love lives. Speak to me, Julia. Do speak to me.” 

Aunt Margaret put her hand on her, and tried to move her, 
but she was rigid as well as motionless. 

“ Frank, Frank, oh, it has killed her, it has killed her.” 

Frank entered and cried— 

* Oh, Julia, oh my love, Julia, Julia.” 

He put his arms about her, and bent over and kissed her. 

Not a sign of life, but a stillness like unto the stillness of 
death. 

“It is nota swoon. My love is dead.” 

He said so as Aunt Margaret brought a mirror and held it 
before her mouth. 

A minute of intense suspense, of the suspense when despair is 
strong and hope is most feeble. 

Then quaking with dread, they looked at the mirror, and 
behold it was blurred by the breath of life! 

The joy that so nearly killed her, speedily restored her to 
health and on the anniversary of the day, of a drive with the 
Countess Vanderlyn, Julia drove from a church the happy bride 
of happy Frank Hatherton. 

When Mr. Eyton heard of the marriage, he wrote to his 
daughter, and in the course of a long letter said :—“ I have been 
the victim of the fallibility of human legislation that does not pro- 
vide for countless contingencies. I have been cruelly prosecuted 
for acts that were legally irregular but not morally wrong, as I 
was prompted by a desire to make a fortune for you and Frank. 
I have to pay a heavy penalty for yielding to the generous 
impulse of parental affection, for I have lost my status in the 
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social circles of my native land, and I have further impaired my 
enfeebled vital organ.” 

He preferred Continental air and accepted an annuity from 
Frank. 

Aunt Margaret said something about taking a lodging, and 
thereupon, she was so scoided, hugged and kissed by Frank 
and Julia that she never again spoke of leaving their home. 

A happy home. For the cynics are wrong. There are 
happy homes, and Julia and Frank are not the only twain 
made one, who after the honeymoon, and all their life time 
are still fond lovers. 


THE END. 














DORIS: 
A Study of Village Life. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


** A little explained, a little endured, a little passed over as a faible, 
And, lo! the jagged atoms fit like smooth mosaic.” 





THE village of Chene numbered no more happy and contented 
inhabitants than Andrew Kirke and his fair wife, Doris. Simple 
hearted, industrious, and contented, they had shared each other's 
cares and joys; he worked at his trade—he was only a cobbler— 
and sang a lively accompaniment to the movements of his hands— 
she looked after the children and the house, and was distin- 
guished for her neatness, love of order, and good management. 
Yet there was a speck even here—only a speck, it is true, at 
present, but one which might grow, by-and-bye, into a black 
shadow. Doris, who was still a young and pretty woman, with 
large grey eyes and black lashes, a small waist and supple body, 
had a cousin, who left his native village when a poor boy, and 
through tact, industry, and good fortune, had already become a 
wealthy man in one of our great commercial towns, and even 
been chosen the mayor of the city in which he at present re- 
sided. There had been no love passages between them. Doris 
was far too practical to ever be sentimentally disposed, even 
under the most aggravated circumstances, but she was intensely 
proud of this cousin who had so greatly distinguished himself in 
commerce. For money is equally worshipped and looked up to 
in villages no matter how few and simple may be the wants of 
the inhabitants—gold is a devil that will let none rest for long, he 
tortures us when we don’t possess the magic glittering heap, and 
he often hurls misery on us in some form or other, when we 
could eat off plates made of the brilliant metal . . . And so it 
was that sorrow came to Doris, when gold knocked at her door, 
and peeped in at the casement. She herself was, in truth, 
humble to a fault, but whenever this grand relative came on the 
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tapis—he was called Reuben Lynton—she drew herself up, 
looked loftily around, described how a year or two ago she had 
gone to see him, spoke of his “ palace of a house,” his kindness 
to herself, and invariably ended by saying, “ Aye, and that man 
is my cousin. We are sisters’ children.” At such times Doris 
was too apt to sneer at her husband’s honest, simp!e trade, and 
draw graphic pictures before her little son, George, of what Uncle 
Reuben would do for him when he was older, and assure little 
Madge that she should be well brought up, not condemned to 
vegetate in that miserable village, where there was no life any- 
where. “A place,” added Doris resentfully, “where one might 
take a lantern out of a night to light the way, and not meet a 
stranger in ten years.” 

In virtue of this high relationship, Doris tried to read and 
write well, and had the children sent off every day to school, but 
it was the newspaper she spelt over with the greatest interest, no 
matter how old it might be: she was never so happy as when she 
could borrow one and search all over it in the expectation of find- 
ing some notice of her wealthy cousin. 

Andrew took no notice of these things; he loved his wife 
dearly, and knew that her heart was really in her home and 
family, so he laughed and sang, and worked away diligently all 
the week, and thanked God for the Sabbath, with its sweet rest 
and comforts, and was one of the happiest of those who on 
Sunday evenings strolled in the green lanes and fields. He 
plucked the wild flowers for his children, or gathered nuts and 
blackberries, thinking them the most delicious of all fruits ; 
delighted in the gambols of the little ones, and considered Doris, 
in her Sunday attire, the nicest littke woman under the sun, and 
often told her so with a hearty kiss. 

Andrew knew nothing of doubt or speculation—he was never 
tormented with the countless thoughts that steal through the 
brain of the student, poet, or philosopher; he was happy with 
that slow peasant happiness so deep, so true, so real ; the tree of 
knowledge had never flung her golden fruits before him to wreck 
his reason and harass his soul; passion and its pain was also a 
sealed book to Andrew—ambition had never fermented through 
his being. Knowing and guessing no other life—unpoisoned by 
evil—he was content and at peace. His only weakness consisted 
in studying mechanical inventions suited to the higher develop- 
ment of railway wheels—a harmless craze at present. 

But there is nothing perfect—nothing enduring in this world ; 
clouds gather in the fairest skies, some fraught with refreshing 
showers, some with devastating storms. The canker eats the 
flower’s heart ; in all rose-leaves one is crumpled. 
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One morning, just as Doris was getting the children ready for 
school, and Andrew was strengthing the sole of a ploughman’s 
half boot with large nails,a young man knocked at the door, 
and inquired for Doris Kirke. 

“ That’s me, Sir,” said Doris, dropping a curtsey, and colouring 
scarlet. 

The children listened with open eyes and mouths, and Andrew 
ceased his work, while the stranger summoned her to the office 
of a well-known lawyer in the nearest town, and having ap- 
pointed the hour, bowed, and politely withdrew. 

“What can they want with me?” cried Doris, when she re- 
covered her breath. “One would have thought if there’d been 
any business on, you'd have been sent for—not I.” 

Andrew smiled. “One would have thought so, indeed—-what 
should women-folk do at lawyers’ offices?” 

“T’d give something to know what they want with me.” 

“Ah! yes; that’s it, no doubt,” said Andrew to himself. He 
nodded his head sagaciously, and recommenced his work. 

“What is 7#? Can you guess?” 

“ May be I can, Doris.” 

“Do tell me,” said Doris, impulsively kneeling by his side. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort, I'm not going to fill your 
head with such nonsense, for after all I may not be right.” 

He spoke rather sharply. 

“ Don’t be cross about it, then, I dare say it’s nothing very dis- 
agreeable,” Doris muttered, regretting her impulse. The nervous 
system of a woman is finer and more complicated than that of a 
man. Something in his tone chilled her, she doubted if he had 
ever really loved her. 

“May be, may be not,” he answered, “one can never tell 
what'll come o’ matters. Best let well alone.” 

“ It’s not kind, Andrew dear, not to tell me what you think them 
folks want wi’ me. If,” and Doris paused, “I'd only a notion I 
should know how to behave. Come, you wi// tell me, please ? 

But Andrew was not to be coaxed, he did not speak his 
thought aloud ; was it that it wounded his dignity, his self love ? 
The heart is a strange inexplicable organ, whether it beat in the 
breast of a noble or peasant. These two ordinarily so cheerful 
and chatty sulked all that long fine summer morning—Andrew had 
a thought he would not communicate. What effective agents 
are reserves, or secrets in sundering hearts! How strong a bond 
is mutual confidence and frankness! Let a mystery once exist 
between married people—let doubt or suspicion once creep in 
and a chasm is created between them to be speedily filled up 
with unkind thoughts, fancies and fears, which in their busy 
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malignity, serve but to widen the breach. We do not say it 
went so far here, for Andrew and Doris were not accomplished in 
the art of self-torture, and were too unused to coldness and dis- 
union not to long for a reconciliation which was speedily effected 
when the children entered, and with their innocent intermediation 
soon brought both parents into conversation, but there was a 
vibration in the voice of Doris warning Andrew of the 
existence of stormy elements at work, so he still 
kept his thoughts to himself, and Doris would not 
question him again. Andrew was not given to theory or specu- 
lation, he always acted ; persons fond of theory have generally a 
want of life about them—the purely contemplative mind pro- 
duces idleness and languor, and the man who tries to read the 
secrets of the universe often leaves his children penniless. 

Andrew liked to see results, and action alone produced these, 
so he picked up his hat, and went out into the fresh air and 
Doris soon after followed his example. 

About noon on the following day Doris re-entered his humble 
home radiant with joy. 

“ Throw aside your work, Andrew,” she cried, embracing little 
Madge, “We're rich folk now. My cousin Reuben, my dear, 
good, kind, cousin has left me £500, think o’ that, dear, just think 
o’ that.” 

Andrew merely shrugged his broad shoulders as he said, toss- 
ing a heavy hob-nailed boot on to the floor, 

“ There—I guessed as much.” 

“You guessed as much?” she repeated. “Well, now I could 
be angry with you, and make a fine row, were it not a pity to 
spoil this happy day.” 

“Then I should beat you,” said Andrew, picking up the 
fellow boot. 

“You guessed, and never told me,” said Doris, breathlessly, 
“ was that kind ? but there, I know it now, shan’t we be happy, 
darling? We can have meat for our dinner o’ Sunday, and tea 
on afternoons like gentlefolk, and Madge shall have a new frock 
and hat at once. I washed out her old one last Saturday, but 
for the last time.” 

“To hear you talk, wife, one would think it was a hundred 
thousand pounds instead o’ five hundred—a trifle like that’s soon 
spent, besides its none o’ mine ;” he spoke bitterly. 

There was much warmth of energy about Andrew—he knew 
his life was limited in aim, that he was crushed and stunted by 
circumstances—he was extremely kind-hearted—he would not 
have hurt a fly, and he had of late been trying to patent a new 
invention (being of a mechanical turn) that was connected with 
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the wheels of an engine, it was his one and only pet craze. This 
invention had now been sent to London to the care of a trusty 
friend, and the incessant nervous excitement of the last few 
weeks, and inward repression had produced in reality violent 
revolts against calmness, he even felt when Doris irritated 
him, as if he must be goaded to passionate outbursts. Who can 
fathom the mental processes, the self torments of these simple 
creative souls, who have not the self-knowledge and culture that 
help to make people bear their irritation and disappointments 
silently—or, at least, with the cynicism learnt by dearly-bought 
experience. Would failure set at naught and deride his dearest 
hopes ? 

“It’s true, husband, what you say,’ Doris answered, “the 
money’s none o’ yours, though I don’t know how you knew it. 
The will of my dear departed cousin expressly states that the 
money is wholly and solely for my use and benefit.” 

She spoke mechanically, but her large eyes were unusually 
bright. Why was Andrew so untractable ? 

“ How very kind of the dear departed,” sneered Andrew, driv- 
ing his awl savagely into the upper leather of the boot on which 
he was working. 

“ Ah! he always was kind, God rest his soul ; years ago when 
I went to see him he spoke so friendly and treated me so hos- 
pitably—and I was only a poor woman—while he was accustomed 
to converse with lords and ladies, aye, and with the Prince, too, 
perhaps. . . I shall always be proud to think he was my relation.” 

“ And what do you intend to do with this money ?” Andrew 
asked coldly. 

All she said seemed to hit and hurt him, as if he were a poor 
dull fool who could earn nothing ; but there was the invention, 
which Silas Dormer, a learned man in the next parish, pro- 
phesied must make all their fortunes ; perhaps Doris would not 
“throw off” against him any more then, and pit, as it were, this 
wealthy cousin against himself. 

“T dessay your cousin crushed a lot o’ poor folks to build up 
his fortune,” he said excitedly, as Doris was silent. “I dessay it 
was made out of the dregs of broken hopes and hearts. Your 
rich folk always are taking advantage o’ somebody—they wait 
till they can buy houses at half their value, and diamonds, as 
poor people i’ trouble must dispose of. Hell will be paved with 
the brains o’ such persons—they are just mere shows o’ vanity 
and artfulness, and greed.” Andrew flung down his boot on 
the fender and sighed. He was sorry he had spoken so warmly 
and angrily; he was angry with Doris because she did not under- 
stand him—her mind for ever running on that dead cousin, who 
had remembered her in his will. 
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“And why shouldn’t he enjoy himself?” she asked, crossing 
her hands. 

“Why ?—Because the inequalities of society and the caprices 
of fate madden those they crush and kill; because he should 
a’ thought o’ something above fashion, and pleasure, and fast 
living, and all the sensual pleasures——” 

“ Andrew, he was a saint. How dare you say such things ?” 

“No, my dear, he was a hypocrite, excuse me, he ran dark and 
led two lives.” 

“But such a perfect gentleman ?” 

“Yes, he was too artful not to play that part of the comedy 
decently, ¢hat paid.” 

Andrew had keen, and strong intellectual tastes and qualities, 
yet these were unsuspected by himself; he had only an uneasy 
consciousness of general darkness and depression. 

“You asked me Andrew just now what I meant to do with my 

money,” Doris said carelessly, “well there’s time enough to 
think of that. The lawyer talked about stocks and interest, and 
a lot of words I did not understand, and a gentleman there said 
railways was best investment.” 

“T’ll tell you what would make me happy Doris—I’ve no turn 
for being an idle gentleman, but would rather work hard and 
earn my bread and yours and the children’s—what if you had 
money enough to purchase a good stock of leather and all the 
materials of my trade, so that I might be a respectable shoe 
maker instead of only a cobbler of shoes made by other people; 
the folks here would be glad to buy of me sooner than go all the 
way to the next town, and we should get a good business. What 
dost say, my lass?” 

“Tt would take a deal of money todo this” said Doris 
thoughtfully. 

“ Somewhere about ten pounds.” 

“Ten pounds, that zs a sum, and suppose it should be a dead 
loss. How much interest was it the lawyer said we should get 
for every ten pounds?” . 

Andrew had picked up another unfortunate boot by this time’ 
and using it more roughly than the other, flung it also on the 
ground, then got up and went out of the house, feeling as if he 
could scarcely breathe. Doris begrudged him a paltry ten 
pounds! The pain the poor fellow endured, was not caused by 
the denial of the money, but the denial of the love. He had no 
powers of self-analysis, he wondered why he suffered thus through 
a mere trifle, women were often narrow-minded, even mean, but 
that Doris, his beloved wife showed no wish to enhance his in- 
terest, hers and the children’s, by the loan of a few pounds, 
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dealt him one of those sharp blows, our nearest and dearest do 
not hesitate at times to visit us with. Doris raised her eyes, 
and looked after her husband, astonished at seeing him quit his 
work so suddenly, but her head was too full of the money to 
permit her to waste many thoughts on anything else. It was 
time to see about dinner, but she must first run in to a neighbour 
to tell of her good fortune and thus agreeably employed she 
remained there till the clock struck one, and startled her back to 
every day duties. The children had come home from school as 
hungry as possible, the fire was out, nothing done, and Andrew sat 
hammering away and whistling at intervals, not from want of 
thought but to chase away an ever-recurring mental ache. 


Bread and cheese and fair promises satisfied the children, and 
Doris said she was very sorry she had neglected her duties, but 
excused herself on the ground of being so bewildered at her good 
fortune; she also hinted that Andrew might have seen to things 
a bit. He accepted her excuses, and left her hints unnoticed. 
He was smarting under the pain of being disappointed in the 
character of one he loved, and then he checked himself with a 
bitter smile. Doris had no soul. . . She was only a simple peasant 
woman with narrow views and aims—harmless when left undi:- 
turbed, acid when irritated. 


He must not expect too much either in originality, nobility 
or sympathy, merely the passive and practical selfishness of the 
ordinary hen-wife which it was unpleasant for himself to ruffle. 
Doris could make his home uncomfortable, spoil his steaks and 
chops, and turn the potatoes into pale-coloured lumps of 
glue. And as jor drinking in “ fhe Cat and Cvstard.” well, 
drinking gave him a head-ache and made him quarrelsome 
too. Poor Andrew was already paying the penalty of his 
superiority in mind and disposition; he hated common-places. 
He wanted to rise, to improve himself, to have as he called 
it “a chance,” and to find perhaps a backer. 

He knew not, as yet, every phase of agony which the suffocated 
soul must endure when imagination feeds desire and hope, as its 
mighty pennons try to cleave the heavy air, only to fall back, 
self-consumed, into the dreary darkness. . . Nothing, of course, 
ever would help him, and had he possessed ten times the talent 
nature had endowed him with, he still must have languished un- 
heard or unknown; some fool, perhaps, stealing his ideas and 
inventions later on, and making the fortune that should have 
been his. No human being had ever evinced the least interest 
in him. 

There are no miracles performed for inventors, or poets. or any 
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other geniuses. Schumann died insane from the murmuring of 
one note in his ear, but there had been a long process of mental 
torture and disappointment ere the end came. How great the 
contrast between the powers and possibilities given us and the 
hideous narrow groove, the poverty and lack of opportuni- 
ties, Fate has checked us with, from which is no escape. 
Andrew, without his inventive gifts, would have got hold of 
that few pounds and a great deal more besides from his wife 
without much difficulty, for the less refinement and sensibility, 
and the readier the knack and ingenuity of driving hard bargains 
and transferring other people’s guineas into our own pockets. 
The girl who makes tiie best marriage is rarely the best educated, 
the prettiest, the nicest, or the most lovable and gifted, she is 
generally the one who “ bides her time,” puts the highest value 
on herself, and works in the cleverest possible fashion 
on the weak points and hidden sensuality of the masculine 
character. A dreamy contemplative nature, a romantic girl 
living a life of feeling is always worsted by her sharper sisters. 
Worldly mothers should preach this to their daughters, “ be 
common-place, be shrewd, be certain that your lover has a good 
business which is likely to improve, throw over fine feeling and 
poor men, and you'll find this world a paradise.” 

But let a girl once be superior to her world and surroundings, 
and she will lose everything, hope and faith first of all, and peace 
and position to finish with. This applies also to art, to give 
caviare to the masses does not pay ; be on a level with the vulgar 
grasp of mind and taste, sink sometimes below it; above all 
startle it, and blood-curdling impossibilities, artistic monstrosi- 
ties, and well spun-out caricatures,no matter how tedious and 
how trivial, will often ensure the low success that is such an irony 
on the efforts of superior work merely crowned with high and 
noble failure. 

Two days after a fine gentleman came to the humble cottage, 
greeted Doris very politely and, after a few remarks, offered her 
an investment for her money, which would, he said, bring in five 
to seven per cent. Doris, flattered, puzzled, delighted to be of so 
much consequence, stammered something between a negative 
and an affirmative, begging for time to consider the matter. The 
visitor impressed on her the value of the speculation, the numbers 
who would jump at such an offer; told her the high terms in 
which she was spoken of had induced him to make it to her in 
preference to any other, and lastly bade her secure the consent 
of her husband. 

“ But the money is not his,” said Doris. “It was left to me, 
he has nothing to do with it.” 
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“ Nevertheless, madam, the Jaw requires that a husband shall 
sanction his wife’s actions. It may be an unjust law, women 
ought not to be so fettered, but as it is, we must make the best 
of it.” He wound up his speech with a bow and departed. 


Andrew came from the little back room as the visitor left the 
house, and went to his corner and his work. Had he heard the 
two last speeches? There was a cloud on his brow, and his 
good-humoured face looked sullen and changed ; he only whistled 
by fits and starts. It was strange to see the change that had 
already crept in, the chilliness and listlessness which took the 
place of his former cheerful conduct. The speck was enlarging, 
the rift widening. Both were silent, both separately brooded 
over their own thoughts, some links had fallen from the golden 
chains of confidence and sympathy, which formerly united them. 
Let husbands and wives seek to rivet these precious links ere 
they are past mending. 

About a week after Doris received the amount of her legacy, 
and, at her express wish, in current coins of the realm. Several 
neighbours noticed her coming up the village with a basket on 
her arm, her cheeks flushed, panting as if under a heavy burden, 
and perspiration standing on her brow. Some addressed her 
and asked what she had been buying, but she answered shortly 
and passed on. 

“That’s her money for sure,” said one old crone. “Take care 
she aint murdered for it, that ’ud be a pretty thing indeed.” 

“Gold murders more souls than bodies,” another whispered. 
“It don’t seem to make her any the happier or better either.” 

Once inside her own door Doris set the basket on the table, 
and plunging her hands in suffered its golden contents to trickle 
or filter, as it were, through her fingers, listening with delight to 
the clear, hard, metallic chink, chink, click, click, of the metal. 


y 


demon. ... She had never been romantic as a girl, but always full 
of common sense and practical house-keeping ; yet what no lover's 
influence or voice could effect, the gold was now clearly doing. 
Wild dreams swept through her brain as she took out handfuls 
of bright sovereigns, and spread them out in rows on the table, 
they affected her like drink or love, she gloated over them, she 
even kissed them. 

“Dear, dearest money, how I love you!” she cried, and all the 
time she stole half-covert, half-frightened glances at her husband, 
like some pretty rosy child expecting a scolding, but Andrew 
kept working away as busily as possible, his heart heavy. Doris 
had never kissed him with the same passsion and unreason with 
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which she had kissed the cruel senseless metal, never sunk on 
her knees by his side, her arms about his neck, as she now sank 
by the side of that old wicker basket. He was only an ignorant 
peasant of course, but no fine gentleman, disillusioned after his 
marriage by some heartless, selfish coquette he has married as 
the ideal woman, only to find her poorest, dullest clay, ever 
suffered more through critical taste, fine perception, and bitter 
disappointment, than this honest-minded cobbler.. There were 
the makings of a mighty king in Andrew, strong, brave, and 
intellectual, but Fate bade him mend the shoes of poor yokels, 
and writhe and ache in secret. 


“ Won't you stop your work to look at the dear gold, Andrew ?” 
she cried, at length. “Oh! it does one good to see it all glitter- 
ing here.” 

He turned his large loyal eyes on his wife. “Art sure o’ that 
Doris? Art sure it does not harden and alter the heart, and 
change it intostone?... Idrather see the gold tints in the 
children’s hair, and the yellow sunlight on our roses, the golden 
furze in the spring-time, and the golden wheat in autumn... . 
But how can you understand ?” 


She could not; she had not his delicate instincts and far- 
reaching imagination ; he almost shrank from her as she stood 
there gloating over her treasure. Andrew could not reason with 
this dim sense of unhappiness creeping like a faint poisonous 
mist over him. Doris was a good woman, with a past pure as 
the snow lying in the untravelled tracks of mountain steppes. 
Yet how she was disappointing him; he almost felt as if he 
must leave her by-and-bye, and live his life out somehow 
alone. 

“Ah! I see how it is,” cried Doris, irritated and alarmed at his 
indifference. ‘ You're jealous because it is #zy money, men are 
selfish wretches, they can’t bear that we should call anything 
ours but what they please to give us.” 

Probably she was right in a certain sense, but that did not 
make the matter any better, we are seldom more inclined to 
forgive people when we see that they perceive our weaknesses. 

“Oh! you may smile, I can understand your nasty temper. 
to be cross because your wife has £500 left her, for shame of 
yourself, Andrew. There, do leave off that horrid whistling. . 
What a fool I was to marry, and a cobbler too. I with my 
expectations ‘and looks.’ ” 

Andrew laughed, not one of his former hearty laughs which 
did one good to hear, but a sardonic chuckle; then followed a 
long sigh, but he said nothing, and Doris, with an offended 
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indignant air, swept all the money into her basket and took it 
away to her little bed-room. 

“ Her looks indeed! Was the cursed gold developing her latent 
vanity ? Well, come to that, Ze could have married the daughter 
of the owner of the largest public house in the village, Miss 
Short. Short’s ales were famous. Nellie Short had been in love 
with him and since married a gentleman. ... He had never 
remembered this little episode till now. Ah! Nellie had loved 
him if you like, and cried her eyes out because be was engaged 
to Doris, and this was how his wife treated him after all. And 
if he had married Nellie Short he might have pushed and 
patented his own inventions.” Alas these “mights” and “ifs” and 
“buts,” they are but the magic lantern slides that make the form- 
less ghosts of long ago flit before us like phantoms in diseased 
dreams. ... And truly despair, that moral atrophy, is a malady 
that draws the soul as anzmia drains the body. 

“IT wish mother’s grand cousin had never died,” said George 
to his little sister, when, on their return from school, no dinner 
awaited them. 

“What’s the good of the Kirke’s money to them,” asked an 
old gossip. “I don’t see they’re a bit better off than they used 
to be, if so well.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ELIA was, indeed, an idolater of the city, “London,” he cried 
“whose dirtiest, arab-frequented alley, and her lowest bowing 
tradesmen, I would not exchange for Skiddaw, Helveliyn, James, 
Walter, and the parson into the bargain. Oh! her lamps of a 
night, her rich goldsmiths, print shops, toy-shops, mercers, hard- 
waremen, pastry cooks, St. Paul’s Churchyard, the Strand, 
Exeter Change, Charing Cross, and the man upon a black horse. 
These are thy gods o’ London! All her streets and pavements 
are pure gold I warrant you. At least, I know an alchemist that 
turns her mud into that metal— a@ mind that loves to be at home 
in crowds.” 

And in another place he “almost grows wanton” over what 
he calls “the furniture of his world,” that is “streets, streets, 
streets, markets, theatres, churches, Covent Gardens, shops 
sparkling with pretty faces of industrious milliners, neat seams- 
tresses, ladies cheapening, gentlemen behind counters lying, 
authors in the street with spectacles . .. lamps lit at night, 
pastry-cooks’ and silversmiths’ shops, beautiful quakers of 
Pentonville, noise of coaches, drowsy cry of mechanic watchmen 
at night, with bucks reeling home drunk. If you happen to 
wake at midnight, cries of ‘Fire!’ and ‘Stop thief!!’ Inns 
of Court with their !earned air, and Halls and Butteries, just like 
Cambridge colleges, old bookstalls, ‘Jeremy Taylors,’ ‘ Burtons 
on Melancholy, on every stall. These are the pleasures of 
London . . . for these may Keswick and the giant brood go 
hang.” And his humorous penchant for the city was so strong 
that he would call aloud, ‘ Give me Old London at fire and 
plague times, rather than “healthy, country air,” and purpose- 
less exercise.” 





I—OLD LONDON MANSIONS. 


Tue large mansions in London, which answer to noblemen’s 
“hotels” in Paris, are few, and are not very imposing of their 
class. Of this grand and pretentious kind there are barely half- 
a-dozen. The old Northumberland House, with its well-known 
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lion—now levelled—was the only one with architectual and 
historical associations. The Brothers Adam, who have dene so 
much for the metropolis do not seem to have been appreciated in 
this department. How distinct and dignified their work can be 
seen at Stratford Place, while yet its calm repose and chaste 
style offers a curious contrast to the general vulgarity of 
Oxford Street. Theirwork is abundantly found in the country and 
suburbs, in the houses of “ noblemen and gentlemen.” In short 
they represent a principle, and their style has even now a certain 
influence. 

Few of these patrician mansions remain in London, with their 
fair and spacious enclosed gardens, and they will become 
fewer. They are in fact slowly being “nibbled away,” owing to 
the irresistible temptation in the high prices offered for land. 
The speculator is ever casting hungry glances at these tempting 
plaisaunces. One of the finest of these mansions, so interesting 
from its associations, was Chesterfield House, with its graceful 
facade, flanked by a colonnade joining the two wings, its 
harmonious yet unpretending combination of spacious rooms 
and old furniture. Ot late years this mansion passed through 
all the vicissitudes of a “letting house,” and was finally disposed 
of to a wealthy magnate who is said to have shown much 
ability and skill in exploiting his purchase. On the gardens a 
row of magnificent mansions, stables, &c., was reared. The 
ground covered by their wings was also built on, and the 
house, shorn of its charming colonnades, which were now dis- 
posed against the blank brick walls at right angles to the 
buildings, serves as a residence for the proprietor himself. It 
was whispered that this clever exploitation of the purchase has 
recouped the whole outlay, and that the mansion is now rent 
free. 

The remaining stately mansions can be counted on the fingers. 
Devonshire House, whose gloomy dilapidated and much patched 
wall isfamiliar to all who pass through Piccadilly, is “a neat, plain, 
well-proportioned brick building,” about hundred and fifty years 
old, a description that well suits its unpretending merits. There 
is also Landsdowne House adjoining, which has a wonderful 
expanse of grounds covering its position. It is one of the 
earliest works of the Brothers Adam, and is after their favourite, 
pattern, a central block with the pediment and four columns, 
with two lower wings, as it were, adhering to it. It is said that 
the reception apartments, when thrown open for festivities, will 
hold a larger number of guests than any other London house. 
It has its grand gallery, one hundred feet long, with a famous 
collection of statues and pictures. Perhaps, says a certain 
guide book, in an amusingly odd criticism, “there is no other 
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collection in which the human countenance appears with such 
glorious attributes of mental expression and artistic execution.” 
It may be said, however, that this at least applies to the famous 
Reynold’s portrait of Sterne, with its original attitude and 
Voltairean glance. The Duke of Westminster’s mansion, in Gros- 
venor Street had probably originally one of those dismal wails 
which excited Sir W. Chamber’s reprobation. There is now in 
front a very original open colonnade, or “ columniated screen,” as 
the architects would pronounce it, with two gateways, probably 
suggested by that in front of old Carlton House. Through this 
is seen the rather unpretending mansion itself, which somehow 
suggests an “hotel” in the Faubourg. Facing the park are the 
gardens, which have been curtailed by the erection of a some- 
what ponderous gallery to hold the pictures. Here is one of the 
famous London collections,‘with its ten Claudes, eleven Rubens'’s, 
and seven Rembrandts. There are here over one hundred works 
by masters of the first and second rank. This is the remarkable 
feature in the case of these noble London mansions, viz., the 
curiosities of the picture gallery or art collection, which suggests 
the show palaces at Rome and Genoa. 

A sad specimen of failure, after abundant promise and _ lavish 
outlay, is offered by the instance of Apsley House. This was 
an old brick house which the Iron Duke purchased for nearly 
410,000, and proceeded to patch and remodel with the most 
unprofitable result. There are many stories of his dissatisfaction 
and disappointment at the result, and of the costly shifts to 
which he and his architect Wyatt, were led on to resortto. It was 
admitted, it would have been better and far cheaper to have 
reared an entirely new edifice. Here is a gallery and many 
choice works of art, the most interesting of which is Canova’s 
colossal statue of Napoleon—the first object which greets the 
visitor. 

Few would imagine how in the fast decaying city, Dublin, is 
to be found some of the finest and most architectural specimens 
of the nobleman’s house. It is pitiable to see these stately piles 
falling into ruin or turned to baser or at least, unsuitable uses. 
There are some half-a-dozen still remaining worthy of admiration 
from their beautiful proportion, noble and spacious apartments, 
and exquisite stucco. 

The Duke of Leinster's in Merrion Square is now occupied by 
the Royal Dublin Society. Another in William Street belongs to 
a commercial firm; Lord Alborough’s, long associated with 
Holloway’s ointment and the “cure of a bad leg of long standing,” 
with its private theatre and chapel facing these two wings is 
a barrack. Lord Charlemont’s in Rutland Square, designed by 
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Sir W. Chambers, is a public office. The friezes, ceilings, 
and other decorative works in these places are truly astonishing 
and are incomparable, and it is said a number of Italian artists 
were brought over specially for the work. Nothing indeed, shows 
the decay of taste so much as the contrast between the older 
pattern of chimney piece and the new. Not many years ago, 
there was a sort of bande noir established in Dublin, which bought 
up all these artistic fittings, with the result that almost every old 
house in the county was ruthlessly stripped of their adornments 
which were taken away to adorn newly built houses in London. 
One private gentleman who was concerned in a building specula- 
tion, secured no less than forty or fifty chimney pieces at one 
swoop. 

An imposing pile of building rises on one side of Piccadilly, 
between the Arcade and the Albany, and whose great archway 
leads to the most popular of exhibitions, that of the Royal 
Academy. This pretentious and florid mass is already grey and 
ancient looking. Yet not many years back, its place was fitted 
by a long prison-like, well grimed, and very dead wall, 
literally blackened with the dirt of a century and more of London 
dirt. Inthe centre was a huge massive gateway, that might 
have opened on to Newgate. This forlorn looking place was old 
Burlington House, which seemed as though no one ever lived 
there or entered there. Few supposed that within there was a 
building and architectural combinations of an original order which 
had often excited the admiration of connoisseurs—the work of 
the dilettante Earl of that name, whose work is still to be ad- 
mired in the spacious York Assembly Rooms for which he 
furnished designs. In his alterations of his house in Piccadilly, 
there was much pleasing grace. It was of but two stories, which 
can be still noticed but they are groaning under the superimposed 
third story laid on them by the modern architect. They seemed 
to protest—— 


Lie heavy on him earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


Those who about a dozen years ago passed by its grim portals, 
might have wondered how this monastic air could have recom- 
mended itself to the English nobility; for it will be noted 
that all the great houses in London with an exception or two, 
preserve this air of hostile and barricaded exclusion. Long ago 
Sir William Chambers, the architect of Somerset House, after re- 
marking how in Italy and France the gates of palaces are always 
kept shut with an iron gate, so as to allow the house within to 
be seen, adds this pleasant criticism : 
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“In London many of our noblemen’s palaces towards the 
street look like convents ; nothing appears but a high wall, with 
one or two large gates, in which there is a hole for those who 
choose to go in or out, to creep through; if a coach arrives the 
wide gate is opened indeed, but this is an operation that requires 
time. Few in this city suspect that behind an old brick wall in 
Piccadilly, there is one of the finest pieces of architecture in 
Europe.” Then he alludes to the well-known colonnade, which 
in the conversion of the place to its present purposes, was carted 
away ignominiously to Battersea Park. 

It was a happy and original idea of the noble architect’s. For 
as he looked from the windows of his house, his nice artistic sense 
was offended by the blank space of the wall in which his gateway 
was pierced, and he filled it up with this imposing semi-circular 
colonnade, which must have formed a stately and ennobling 
object for the eye to rest on. Horace Walpole gives this natural 
account of the surprise produced on its first introduction to 
him. 

“T had not only,” he says, “ never seen it, but had never heard 
of it. I was invited to a ball at Burlington House, as I passed 
under the gate at night, it could not strike me. But, at day- 
break looking out of the window to see the sun rise, I was sur- 
prised at the vision of the colonnade that fronted me. It 
seemed one of these edifices in fairy tales that are raised by a 
genii in a night time.” Of another mansion planned by Lord 
Burlington, but since destroyed. Lord Chesterfield said in his 
lively way: “ That to be sure he could not live in it, but intended 
to take the house over against it, to look at it.” This was as 
handsome a compliment as the sarcastic peer could offer. But 
there were other additions to the scene to be supplied. On the 
right were the arcade and London University, and the houses 
on one side of Savile Row, were the gardens of Burlington 
House. The house itself was flanked on each side with stately 
dependances joined to it by corridors, a system of arrangement 
to which the older architects were partial. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, one of the Cavendish family re- 
modelled the house, abolished the gz.rdens, andallowed the familiar 
arcade to be cut through them. While not many years ago the 
final change was made, and the house purchased by Government 
and given over to what may be styled, the Artistic and Scienti- 
fic Societies. The beautiful colonnade was levelled, and carried 
off to Battersea Park, where the stones lie piled on each other. 
The late Mr. Ferguson, an admirable, critical architect has pointed 
out the shocking, meagre, treatment that the house has received— 
the new story, being heavier than the one below, and the mon- 
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strous stone arcade placed in front, as if on purpose, to even 
further shorten the story below. Any unprofessional person 
can see for himself, how discordant 1s all this, but “ the job,” as it 
may be called, was not done by the architect of the new build- 
ings. “Burlington House, at present, is only remarkable as an 
example to show how easy it is to destroy even the best buildings 
by ill-judged additions or alterations; an upper story has been 
added more solid, with an order taller than that in which -it 
stands so as utterly to crush what was a piano nobile of the 
building.” There has been added also instead of a light glass 
and iron shed, a solid facade of heavy masonry which has further 
shortened the lower story. The result being that “what a few 
vears ago was one of the most elegant, is now one of the very 
worst architectural examples in the metropolis.” 


IIl.—OLD ST. BARTILOLOMEW S CHURCH. 


AFTER walking beside the handsome and imposing markets fora 
few seconds, we reach Smithfield, and the open square where, 
close to “ Bartholomew’s,” stands one of the most extraordinary 
old churches in London, second only in interest to the other 
antigue memorial whereof the excellent Dr. Cox is incumbent, 
viz., St. Helen’s. All that is concerned with this venerable 
structure of St. Bartholomew’s is characteristic ; the approaches 
and surroundings are all singularly piquant, and will surprise the 
antiquarian visitor. It suggests one of those lorn, abandoned- 
looking churches in one of the dead cities of Belgium. We 
enter under a gothic arch, “fayre exceeding,’ cut through an 
old brick house, of whose two stories one overhangs the other. 
This arch is full of grace and very perfect, but a portion of 
which has been ruthlessly built into the adjoining house, while with 
painful incongruity a “ dealer in pickled ox tongues” proclaims 
his occupation in large letters over the gate. Passing in we 
find the strangest contrast, for here is seen a sort of “ Tom’s 
alone,” a strangely solitary and gloomy churchyard, surrounded 
by backs of gabled houses a couple of centuries old, all ricketty 
and tottering, but inhabited, while the small contracted church 
yard shows its old tomb stones, scarcely able to keep erect. On 
the wall to the right is a straight tablet, while facing us rises 
the old brick tower. There is something so solemn, so grimed 
and neglected, about the air of this building as to be almost 
pathetic. This old British tower, in its stern and stout decay, has 
a strange effect. It shows all that mournful neglect which so 
affected Mr. Ruskin in the case of the old Tower at Calais. It 
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suggests its brother of Chelsea, and is capped by one of those 
quaint old-fashioned belfries so common in the City. There is 
always a something melancholy and grim in these old solemn 
remnants, standing up stark and stiff, and still unshaken, 
though their “day” has gone by long since. Here too is the 
old rusted clock with its faded gold characters. Even the little 
disused door-way and balcony half-way up have an odd drzarre 
look. 

No church has ever met with such rude pitiless treatment as 
this. One would think that it was regarded with the dislike 
some unnatural mother has to her child, for every kind of affront 
and neglect seems to have been heaped upon it. Everyone was 
welcome to treat as he listed. Aisles and chapels were cut away 
bodily, and converted into dwellings. A blacksmith’s forge was 
formed out of one of the transepts, while a fringe factory was 
actually carried on over the lady chapel, or all that remained of 
it. A walk round the grand and maltreated old bui'ding—one 
of the most curious and original sights in London for the 
antiquarian—reveals how incrusted it is on all sides with law- 
lessly encroaching tenements which have preyed on it during 
centuries. It is when we get outside that we are enabled to go 
in search of these adjuncts and actually find them ! 

All round the old church are to be found some Rouen-like 
streets, highly antique and picturesque, such as “Cloth Fair,” 
with old overhanging houses, and space for but one carriage to 
pass; the backs of most of which tenements are caked and 
crusted to the old fane, which, overpowered as it is, can be seen 
struggling uneasily with these oppressive neighbours. By 
diving down strange lanes and passages and cul-de-sac we get stray 
peeps at its venerable figure. Here is an old dilapidated Gothic 
window, with a fragment of a chapel, on which literally a house 
has been built. Indeed this little quarter could surely be 
matched as a characteristic specimen of a certain phase of 
London life in the City, where the herd of workers cluster 
together thickly and economise every inch of space. At front, 
sides, and rear of the oid fane old and new, wooden and brick, 
houses are heaped together in disorder, according as the conve- 
nience of the site offered favourable opportunity. Here is a 
little flagged square with a dozen alleys starting from it, with 
two or three old mansions of last century. No alley runs 
straight fora dozen yards together, but winds and twists, and 
perhaps brings you back, to your surprise, to the point from which 
you started. 

here are crazy wooden houses which “lean to” on the old 
church, and still crazier houses which support themselves. It is 
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curious to notice the obtrusive fringe factory, with its modern 
windows perched on the chapel, which, well whitewashed, 
shows its row of buttresses, betraying its former function. On 
this ground of the destroyed transept the blacksmiths pursue 
their work merrily, and the forge finds aid in the church wall. 
Some of the old house in the quaintly named “ Cloth Fair,” are 
remarkable. One in particular, at No. 42, should be noted 
as a sound and perfect specimen of its kind, wooden pro- 
jecting bow windows running up the two stories, joined together, 
in combination with the sound old fabric. If the curious 
explorer pass out of Cloth Fair into the squalid courts he 
will find himself led along the most strange alleys, such as 
would have delighted Dickens to paint, and will see portions of 
the old church on his flank beside him. Altogether a visit to the 
place will be a surprise, and the impression of grim undisturbed 
antiquity cannot be rivalled. Though a plan of restoration has 
been happily carried out, and within a very short time, so 
reverently and temperately has it been done, that this rare and 
desirable impression has not been disturbed. 

It is when we enter the church that we are surprised at the 
beauty of this edifice and its pure and consistent Norman work. 
[ recall a visit a few years ago, when eft to neglect and ruin, 
the doors and gateways almost hanging from their hinges, the 
«loom of tke interior, the shadows from the blackened Norman 
columns and arches, the grand and large desolation, it was 
infinitely picturesque and effective. Yet even in such condition 
the old imperishable Norman work looked its best, as though 
defying Time and mould, and the unneighbourly spoliation. 

Now what a change! The vicar has prompted and carried out 
the work with admirable discretion. The intruding fringe 
factory has been bought, the blacksmith’s forge will soon be dis- 
posed of, and the clang of hammer and anvil no longer heard 
within the church itself. The architect, Mr. Ashton Webb, has 
done his work in the most admirable, judicious, and effective 
way. There is none of that new glaring effect of a dazzling new 
white stone, so painful in restored cathedrals ; all is of a subdued 
and mellow buff, and old stones have been either left in their 
place, while others of sound condition have been worked in. 

The effect is really charming. At the altar end a sort of 
apse had been continuing the Norman arcade all round. The 
quaint old oak roof has been retained and repaired. The old 
tombs of rich, well tried marbles, are in their place, and we gaze 
with astonishment at that rich one of the Mildmay family (circa 
1589), and at the eccentric little tablet of black marble that is 
perched high up on the side wall. The beautiful central arch 
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strikes one as singularly original from its peculiar hemispherical 
shape, while the short, even “ stumpy,” or sturdy pillars are 
effective. Piquant, too is the little projecting loggia with its 
mullions. In short, there is nothing wanting in this interest- 
ing building that can attract. If objection is to be taken it is 
to the oak work of the galiery and stalls, which is not bold 
enough to harmonise with the rest, and the same may bce said of 
what Lamb would have called the “ pimping” character of the 
leaded panes over the apse. These should have been bolder and 
even ruder. 


Such is this venerable old fane, to which old wholesale 
restorers and “trouble tombs” should repair and learn their 
duty. 


IlIl.—ST. HELEN’S. 


One of the most picturesque and interesting streets in London 
is Bishopsgate Street, which even now presents a very fair idea 
of how an old London street looked a couple of centuries ago. 
Many of its old wooden houses remain, narrow and no doubt 
uncomfortable within. There are strange old churches that have 
never been altered or restored, curious retired little courts and 
squares, old inns, an old hall or palace, like Crosby Hall, as with 
an old carved house, like Sir Paul Pindar’s, while the traffic of the 
street and the general air seems to take insensibly the tone and 
complexion of an old-fashioned half rustic kind. The course of 
the thoroughfare too, winds and bends in an original way, and 
it all seems now to be, what it used to be, the busy highway, 
one of the great roads that led away out of London to the 
country. Still do the waggons and carriers depart in numbers, 
and the old inn yards, where the coaches used to depart, are 
used for kindred purposes. Even the modern buildings and 
additions have not spoiled the effect, and the magnificent Great 
Eastern station with its vast offices and hotel, and enormous 
crowds hurrying in and out, lend a surprising animation and 
picturesque air of bustle. There isa richness too, in the combi- 
nation of the new houses with the old, for, as every house is 
narrow, the substitute is built on the same scale. As the stone 
has had time to darken, the whole is very harmonising. The 
earlier portion, which starts from Cornhill, is of course the 
busiest and yet the narrowest. How interesting are the old 
objects here clustered together! The Crosby Hall Palace, now 
a restaurant, the retired Crosby Square, into which you pass-by 
an archway from the street; the quaint old church of St. 
Ethelberga, the truly interesting church of St. Helen’s, in Great 
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St. Helen’s Square, also entered by an arch. From this a few 
winding turns leads us to the Ghetto or Jew quarter, Bevis- 
Marks, St. Mary Axe, and Hounsditch, names that have, from 
association, a curious smell or flavour. 

Anyone possessed of taste and curiosity, whether he be archi- 
tect or amateur, would be glad to be shown Crosby Hall, restau- 
rant though it be. The framed and gabled froxt hangs over the 
street, and there has been abundant spick and span decoration, 
colouring, coats of arms and stained glass. But it is when you 
pass into the squares, one of which are on each side, and see the 
great towers and mullioned windows that stretch behind, 
sheltered from the street, that the extending beauty of the relic 
strikes one. Loud and noisy as is the hum and clatter of 
Bishopsgate, all is mysteriously still in the old-fashioned tranquil 
square, and if it be grown dark the light within will illuminate 
the “richly dight” panes, and the window is shown in all its 
beauty as it reaches from the ground almost to the top of the 
elegant tower. If we now enter the square on the left, the pic- 
turesque old Great St. Helen’s Square, through the archway, we 
shall see the other end of the old hall, with an elegant window 
projecting, looking like a fragment of an old abbey. 

Within we find, thriving and busy, a spacious Restaurant 
crowded to excess at lunching hour. The grand old hall where 
stiff and crooked-backed Richard is supposed to have feasted, is 
now crowded with hungry city men. The proportions of this 
grand chamber, its Lancastrian arched windows, placed high up, 
and the beautiful oriel recess or window all excite admiration. 
Many years ago it was used as the home of a literary society, but 
is now put to more use. In spite of the vulgarising associations 
of the public restaurant, there is imported a sort of vitality and 
dramatic animation which seems in keeping, and at least makes 
the old building glow with health and vigour. “ We doubt,” 
says a good critic of these Lancastrian windows if “there be any 
specimen in any style, more graceful, or more void of superfluities 
and affectations.” The crowning beauty however, is the walled 
semi-octagonal oriel window. This restaurant business may 
besides be welcomed as giving the sure pledge that the old 
building will be preserved and taken care of, otherwise it 
might have been a warehouse and altered or perhaps rebuilt. 
It has had some perilous escapes and Pennant who wrote 
nearly a century ago describes its state :—“ It was,” he said, “a 
beautiful gothic building with a bow window on one side, the 
roof is timber and much to be admired. At present, this 
magnificent room is occupied by a packer ;” and he gives a print 
of its conditions at the period (1805) when it was evident that 
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the hall had been made into two stories while a covered flight of 
steps leads up to the first story and the packer with a chest on 
his back is actively shown ascending. This flight was built 
against the beautiful oriel. One is tempted to expatiate long 
on this charming little corner and dainty bit of art whose 
erace the true connoisseur will recognise and appreciate at a 
glance. The proportion is exquisite and on some winter's 
evening when its stained panes are illuminated from within, 
there is a strange fascination about it. Who would think of such 
a jem being found in an eating house or restaurant ? Nor is this 
function so inappropriate, morn, noon and evening the old halls 
where Richard sat: are crammed with cavaliers. Many a deep 
clatter of knives and crockery and the din of voices prevails. 
There are not forty, but hundreds, feeding like one. The grand 
hall thus has quite a baronial and banquetting appearance. 

A worthy old sextoness who has her show business well by heart 
is fetched from a queer little old house to do the honours of St. 
Helens. The interior of this venerable church, with its straggling 
shape, its one transept; its magnificent and dignified old tombs, 
is truly surprising. Not less curious is the way it speaks of the 
old arrangements that have passed away. This absent transept 
signifies the position where the St. Helen’s used to hear mass. 
The ruins of the convent were to be seen in the last century. 
But the grand stately tombs with their canopies and the repos- 
ing knight in armour, one of which our sextoness boasts, “ is 
superior to anything in the Abbey,” and for exquisite detail and 
beauty, is one of the most perfect things domestic architecture 
ever produced.” It is said, indeed, that this building is the only 
existing remnant of the Comestic architecture of old London, 
dating from the year 1466. 

The two squares or “ Places,” as they may be more properly 
called, are in their way full of a picturesque interest. Great St. 
Helen’s Place is a sort of surprise as we pass from the din and 
hurly burly of the crowded street into this tranquil secluded 
retirement, where all sounds seem distant or muffled. Round us 
are old houses of sound red bricks devoted to business, but with 
a snug “ Cheeryble” air. On the left is an almhouse not of much 
accommodation, withan inscription, that it was founded by a Lord 
Mayor Judd, a name still of importance in the city. Opposite 
is a fine, handsomely-carved doorway, worthy of study, while at 
the furthest corner rises a much grimed old mansion, a. fine 
specimen of old brickwork, set off with pilasters, and enriched 
capitals and tablets, after the pattern of Inigo Jones. But the 
centre is the old well known Church itself—an aged, 
crumbling, quaint-looking place, turning towards us the ends 
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of its two forlorn aisles, of which it is. Between these rises a 
poor attenuated lantern, on which again is another, with such an 
antique old world air, and a certain tone of squalor, in its two 
lanky windows. Between us and these was a poorish strip of 
churchyard through which a walk had been cut, leading to a door. 
But on their right there was a fine pretentious doorway with its 
Jacobean bold furiture—a cherub with puffed cheeks, and 
boldest mouldings, while the old timbers and bolts were 
still to be seen. Rectors and churchwardens are, I note, curiously 
reverent, or indifferent to the conditions of such, though it is 
evident that very little trouble and outlay in the direction of 
scraping, or cleaning, and varnishing would make these old doors 
more effective. But, alas! the alternatives are wholesale neglect 
or complete restoration. 


IV.—THE SKETCHER IN TOWN. 


It is not commonly credited that London is held in high 
favour by the sketcher, and certainly offers attractions not to be 
found elsewhere. As Mr. Arthur Severn tells us that in London 
much that is beautiful in the way of landscape is still left, but 
Londoners in their money-making and slavery to fashion are 
blind to it. “How many people are there who think of looking 
at the view from one of our London bridges at the picturesque 
groups of sailing barges, at the cious effects of light behind, 
and the towers of Westminster in the distance. How many men 
wending their way homewards from the City on the top of an 
omnibus in summer ever thought of noting the flood of golden 
haze in Oxford Street, a street which from its position is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the study of sunlight effects. Here on a mid- 
summer afternoon our eyes may be opened to one ef the greatest 
truths in Turner’s work, his great knowledge of the artistic 
treatment of light. 

“When the declining orb flushes all the stream, and the black 
barges come sailing smoothly down or pass across the broad 
water-way, their tawny sails enriching the already golden glow, 
and the picture is backed up in the distance by dark masses of 
indistinct wharves, chimneys, spires and towers, those of 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament being the 
most shapely and conspicuous, we have surely a subject un- 
rivalled ot its kind, demanding the utmost artistic skill for even 
its most meagre reproduction ; and, again, there is often a pecu- 
liar freshness in the breeze that follows the tide from the sea, 
and the sky seems to open up unwonted depths. This appear- 
ance is caused by the innumerable tender gradations of light 
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and shade and colour upon the countless strata of vapour, mist, 
and smoke. Perhaps in the closer parts of the town the clouds 
brood low, but above the river they are stirred by various 
currents, and broken, as it were, at the summit of the aérial arch, 
they reveal the pure blue of the air, high over the myriad tones, 
of opal and pearl.” 

What our modern architects fail in is conveying the idea of size 
and dignity, when they have little space allowed them. Every- 
one who looks at old houses in London, will note the depth, the 
shadows, the imposing air of space and loftiness, in even some 
tiny door-way This is an art in itself, one that the amiable and 
spirituelle Miss Berry makes some acute observations. “In this 
sense Grosvenor Square, one of the largest in Europe, has by no 
means an imposing air in proportion to the magnitude of its 
space; because neither the houses as parts of that space, nor the 
doors and windows as parts of those houses, are at all in pro- 
portion to it. Proportion! that indefinable soul of beauty in 
almost all external objects! 

“Very different was the art of the M. Angelos, the Bramantes, 
the Palladios, and Scamozzis. They contrived, often in a very 
confined space, by a division of large parts in proportion to one 
another and to the whole (whatever that whole might be), to 
impress with ideas of grandeur and magnitude. A strong instance 
of this, among thousands that might be recalled,-is the entrance 
into the Laurentian Library at Florence, designed by M. Angelo. 
It is just twenty-two feet square, from the middle of which 
springs a staircase ; yet so far from giving an idea of anything 
small or crowded, it is impossible not to be struck with an idea 
of size and even magnificence on entering it.” 

These few lines contain valuable criticisms, and are useful 
principally for the amateur who would judge for himself. 


V.—OLD SURVIVALS, 


In spite of all the reforms and abolitions, it is scarcely known 
how many customs, “ quaint and old,” still remain in London, 
and are kept upin the city with strict and punctilious observance 
and particularity. For instance, as to “doing service,” how 
oddly this reads which occurs every year. “ Yesterday afternoon, 
in accordance with annual custom, the Comptreller of the City 
of London, the City Solicitor, the late Under Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex, attended before Sir Frederick Pollock, the 
Queen’s Remembrancer, at his chambers in the Royal Courts 
of Justice, to render the accounts of the past shrievalty, and to 
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perform certain rent services due each year to the Crown on 
behalf of the Corporation of london. The warrants for the 
appearance of these officials having been filed and recorded, 
proclamation was made in these terms :—“ Tenants and occupiers 
of apiece of waste ground called the Moors, in the county of 
Salop, come forth and do your notice.” Upon that, Sir Thomas 
Nelson, the City Solicitor, cut a faggot with a hatchet and anether ” 
with a bill-hook.” 

But more curious than this is the custom of service for “the 
Forge,” whieh is carried out every year in the most minute way. 
There is a piece of ground near St. Clements Lane, and on 
which there are or were some old houses, for which the Cor- 
poration does suit and service. 

“ Tenants and occupiers of a certain tenement called the Forge 
in the Parish of St. Clement Danes come forth and do your 
service!” The City Solicitorthen responds. And there is actually 
tendered on the table six ancient horse shoes and sixty-one nails, 
but these must be new. These are then counted twice over, 
and the Remembrancer satisfied that all is correct, quaintly 
announces “ Good number !” 

One likes that form of approbation “good number,” which 
has a truly antique sound. 

On December 3rd in each year the civil authorities despatch a 
singular shape of present to a number of persons who, one would 
suppose, might be independent of such offerings. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Master of the Rolls, and some 
other high functionaries received four and a-half yards of livery 
cloth, while the Town Clerk is gratified with six yards of black 
cloth and four of green. This is styled “ livery cloth,” and dates 
from the time when the liverymen used to wear the uniforms of 
their respective guilds. But, if the Corporation give, they also 
receive, and by annual custom the Mayor receives from the 
Crown a present of four bucks from Windsor Great Park, the 
Sheriffs three, and the Recorder, Chamberlain, Town Clerk, 
Common Sergeant, and Remembrancer one buck each. Similar 
gifts of does are made in December of each year. In 1821 King 
George the Fourth inquired of the Corporation whether there 
was any grant, and, if so, the date of it, entitling the civic 
authorities to the warrants. Subsequently original authentic 
documents were found explaining the city’s right to the venison 
warrants as a commutation for the chartered rights of the citizens 
to hunt in the royal parks and forests. In 1856, consequent on 
the removal of the deer from the New Forest and Wichwood and 
Whittlewood Forests, and the reduction of the supply of venison, 
the Crown desired to reduce the warrants from eighteen bucks 
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and eighteen does to five, and a dispute between the Corporation 
and the Crown on the subject extended over three years, when 
an agreement was come to that the warrants should be for twelve 
bucks and twelve does, and this number has been annually 
granted ever since. 

In the month of August, in accordance with a very ancient 
custom in the city, the Master, Wardens and Court of Assistants 
of the Fruiterers’ Company, wait upon the Lord Mayor and the 
Lady Mayoress at the Mansion House, and present them with a 
choice assortment of the fruit in season, including grapes, pine- 
apples, melons, pears, apples, peaches, plums, apricots, and rasp- 
berries. The gift consists of twelve bushels of apples of various 
kinds, which, neatly packed in clean white baskets and covered 
with napkins, were carried by porters from Farringdon Market 
to the Mansion House, preceded by the company’s beadle with 
his gown and staff. On the fruit arriving the Lady Mayoress 
took charge of it, and placed a bottle of wine in each basket for 
the use of the carriers, who were subsequently entertained at 
dinner. In later years the form of the present has changed, and 
instead of apples the choicest fruits of the season are now 
annually offered. 

This custom was traced to the old days when the Lord Mayor 
for the time claimed, as of right, a sample of all the new fruit 
which entered the city, by way of toll. The payment of this 
tribute led to frequent disputes and unseemly brawls between 
the servitors of the Lord Mayor and the Company, and the 
matter was at length gracefully compromised by the agreeable 
custom which now prevailed, and “which he (the Master) hoped 
would not be swept away by the bold utilitarian spirit which pre- 
vailed at the present day.” Following the ancient usage, the 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress entertained the Master, 
Wardens, and Court of the Company at dinner afterwards in the 
Egyptian Hall, the guests numbering 300. Various toasts ap- 
propriate to the occasion were proposed and responded to. 

In the October of each year we hear of “ The Lion Sermon” 
being regularly preached. Few think of asking what this means, 
and yet there is a pretty story associated with it. It is preached 
in the old, quaintly named Church of St. Catherine Cree, in 
Leadenhall Street, This was the foundation of Sir John Gayer, 
a Turkey merchant. On the 16th October, about 250 years ago, 
he was in the deserts of Arabia upon business which required his 
own personal attention. By some means he became detached 
from the caravan, and, while quite alone and unarmed, he was 
much alarmed at seeing a lion approaching him. Scarcely know- 
ing what to do, he fell upon his knees, and asked the Lord to 
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deliver him from his perilous position. The lion looked at him 
savagely, but, upon seeing him in this position, after a few mo- 
ments walked away in an opposite direction. The merchant, on 
rising from his knees, made a solemn vow that upon his safe 
return home he would commemorate this providential deliver- 
ance by some benevolent act. Upon reaching England he 
accordingly left a sum of money to provide for this sermon 
every year, in addition to a bequest to the parish church of his 
native town, Plymouth. He also liberally endowed many other 
charities, including Christ’s Hospital. The “ Lion Sermon” has 
been accordingly preached annually on October 16th ever since. 
Last sermon the clergyman took his text from the 34th Psalm, 
“The lions do lack and suffer hunger, but they that seek the 
Lord shall not want any good thing.” 

And again, a curious Good Friday observance: At the church 
of Allhallows, Lombard Street, according to a custom which has 
been observed for the last 287 years, sixty of the younger boys 
from Christ’s Hospital attended the service, after which, in 
accordance with the will of Peter Symonds, made in 1593, they 
each received at the hands of the churchwarden, Mr. Shayer, a 
new penny and a packet of raisins. The same will also directs 
that the clerk and sexton shall receive sixpence each, the rector 
of Chadwell, in Essex, twenty shillings, and the poor of the 
parish and ward and the Sunday-school children sixpence each. 
A very ancient custom was also observed at St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great, Smithfield. Divine service was commenced at eleven. 
At the conclusion of the service an old tomb in the churchyard 
was visited (a procession being formed) when the Rev. J. Morgan 
laid twenty-one sixpences on the tomb, which were picked up by 
twenty-one elderly females of the parish. It is stated that an 
old lady left this benefaction, and that she lies buried in the 
churchyard, but the exact spot cannot be pointed out. The 
scene was of a disorderly character, owing to a number of boys 
and girls having taken possession of the place, thus preventing 
many of the respectable inhabitants attending the ancient cere- 
mony. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ENDING IN AMAZEMENT. 


By E. C. NEEDHAM, 


AUTHOR OF ‘PLAYING FOR LOVE,” ‘CRYING FOR VENGEANCE,” 
** 4 GIRL’S DESTINY,” ETC. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


( Continued.) 


“I AM not engaged to my cousin Jocelyn,” replied Catherine, 
in a low, clear, firm tone, though her heart had seemed to stand 
still for a moment in the painful surprise of the onslaught. 

“T am so glad—I mean, I am glad to be able to contradict 
people if they say stupid things,” exclaimed Lady Challoner. 
“Of course I don’t mean I am glad you are not engaged to your 
cousin, who is so handsome, and so—so—of course, my love, I 
have no right to say a word. I feel quite sure you would never 
do anything clandestinely. I don’t mean exactly clandestinely, 
but what I mean is, nothing to be ashamed of. If you were 
engaged, all the world would know at once, which is so truly 
charming—nice paragraphs in the fashionable papers, don’t you 
know, and all that kind of thing. Of course, the Romeo and 
Juliet way of making love is very delightful, in a play, but it 
would not do in real life, and it all happened a long time ago—if 
it ever happened at all, or it was only an idea of Shakespeare’s— 
though people think you are a kind of Hottentot if you don’t 
agree that everything Shakespeare said or did was simply per- 
fection, which is simply ridiculous when one’s own common 
sense tells one quite the other way.” 

In a court of justice Lady Challoner would have spoken the 
truth, and as near the whole truth as she could have managed, 
but in ordinary life she regarded “ fibs” not as luxuries, but as 
absolute necessaries. Nobody had ever said a word or looked a 
hint about this imaginary engagement between Miss Grantley 
and Mr. Garsdale; but the neat invention had served her pur- 
pose. ; 

Catherine followed her down to the carriage, annoyed and 
irritated, but without betraying any sign of vexation. The old 
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Viscountess beguiled the way by lively conversation on every 
subject except love and marriage, and carefully avoided every 
reference to either the Duke of Kellhayes or Mr. Garsdale. 

Almost the first person who met their view on passing through 
the house into the garden at Kensington was Jocelyn. He was 
sauntering idly to and fro, flirting with Lady Evelyn Brinsmead. 

To flirt with half a dozen is not so bad as to flirt continually 
with one, and Catherine knew Jocelyn’s “ways” too well to feel 
the same jealousy as that which would have contracted her heart 
had she seen him making love to Mrs. Avonleigh. 

Lady Evelyn was in an ecstacy of delight, imagining she had 
actually made a conquest of the impracticable Jocelyn Garsdale. 
She was as playful as a kitten, and graceful as a gazelle, making 
every variety of pretty little #owe, letting her head incline to this 
side or that, like a flower on its stalk, and teasing her attendant- 
knight with all the wit she could muster. 

“Oh, Mr. Garsdale,” she said, touching his sleeve with her 
little hand, “see, there is Lady Challoner ; and, oh, do tell me if 
that is your beautiful cousin? If it is, she is certainly most 
lovely—she really is exactly like the Vandyck in our dining- 
room.” 

Garsdale turned, and slowly adjusted his glass. He was not 
near-sighted, but chose to assert that he suffered from shortness 
of vision. Having stared fo1 about a minute, he raised his hat 
to Lady Challoner and to his cousin. But greatly to the secret 
satisfaction of both their ladyships, he did not advance by the 
Jength of an inch, and his face did not show a sign of any kind 
of emotion. 

“ Good,” thought Lady Challoner. 

“Deliciously delightful! He can’t care about her,” thought 
Lady Evelyn. And both ladies instantly sketched out imaginary 
wedding dresses, Lady Evelyn devising an irresistibly captivating 
toilet for herself, Lady Challoner dreaming of a costume suit- 
able for the bride of a wealthy duke. 

Catherine's heart sank. She was mystified, and again a little 
angry, and she turned away her head. Was she to allow herself 
to be the victim of such ill-tempered caprice? But she resolved 
to be guided by the next interview she might have with her 
cousin. 

“ Don’t you consider that ‘these statuesque beauties are sadly 
wanting in expression?” simpered Lady Evelyn, flashing her 
bright eyes, and showing her pearly teeth in what verged closely 
on a broad grin. “Iam rather disappointed in your lovely Miss 
— But perhaps she ‘lights up,’ as people say, when she 
talks.” 
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“Perhaps she does,” vacantly assented Jocelyn, not compre- 
hending what the plump little lady was saying. 

“And I fancy she is too thin,” went on Lady Evelyn, shading 
her face with her pink parasol, and peering, thus sheltered, at 
Miss Grantley. “But, perhaps, she looks thin from contrast 
with that funny old Lady Challoner.” 

“Perhaps so,” again assented Jocelyn, absently. 

“TI must positively get somebody to present me to Lady Chal- 
loner. I am rather afraid of her, though, she is such an old 
absurdity. She is a terrible old quiz, and always looks so sour 
at poor little me. Oh! there is Mrs. Mayfield! Please excuse 
my excitement,.Mr. Garsdale. I am going to hook on to her, 
and ask her for an introduction. Lady Challoner is going to give 
some delightful parties, and perhaps I might get an invitation.” 

She sped across the lawn like a lapwing, and put up an humble 
petition to Mrs. Mayfield, who good-naturedly agreed to pre- 
sent her to the old Viscountess. By the time they had gently 
meandered round, Jocelyn was speaking to Lady Challoner and 
Catherine. The old lady watched him narrowly. 

“ Ts it that he dislikes his cousin, or is he jealous of my Lord 
Duke?” she asked herself. Then her attention was distracted by 
Mrs, Mayfield and Lady Evelyn. 

Catherine was slightly behind the portly Viscountess, and 
Jocelyn was obliged to speak to her or depart. But he evidently 
did not know what to say, or how to say what he would like to 
utter. 

“T hope you are enjoying your first visit to London ?” he said, 
frigidly. “Wéill you kindly make peace for me with your father, 
for my negligence in not writing, as I promised. !t will pro- 
bably be a lengthy period before I have the pleasure of seeing 
him.” 

Catherine flushed rose-red, then grew pale, and her eyes 
slightly dilated. 

“| thought,” she slowly replied, as coldly as he had spoken, 
“that you desired to go with him on his journey to——” 

“T had some idea of the kind. But I have altered my inten- 
tions. 1 wished to go on your account, and had hoped,” he went 
on, hurriedly, in a low tone, “that you meant to give up your 
absurdities and nonsense. But it is not very likely that I would 
voluntarily allow myself to be played the fool with.” 

“T do not understand you,” haughtily replied Catherine. 

“You don’t choose to understand me. But this is not the 
place for this kind of talk. You never did understand me. But 
it does not signify. I was vain enough to imagine you had some 
sort of affection for me, and yet only last night—by Jove !—only 
last night——” 
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Lady Challoner turned, blandly smiling, 

“ Mrs. Mayfield wishes us to see some wonderful curiosities 
somewhere in the house, my love,” she said to Catherine, and 
then she went through the ceremonious form of introduction, 
according to the mode in those old-fashioned days. 

Lady Evelyn beamed and smiled, and rambled and frisked, 
and said how charmed she was to become acquainted with 
Catherine, of whom she had heard so much. 

“Oh, I do hope we shall be friends,” she murmured with the 
sweet enthusiasm of a school-girl.” “Oh, I do like you so!” 

“You are very kind, Lady Evelyn,” answered Catherine, 
not in the least impressed by this gushing offer of friendship. 
She hardly cared to establish even a passing acquaintanceship 
with this new addition to her list of persons whom she had met. 

Jocelyn turned on his heel, and left the ladies to their own 
devices. 

“There is only one woman in all the world whom I would 
care to marry,” he thought. “And that woman is Catherine 
Grantley. She reminds me of the Goddess Diana. I love her, 
and I used to believe she loved me. But I will not be lectured 
and bullied by any human being, flouted and scorned through 
cold-hearted caprice. I will break her proud spirit yet. Her 
pride and self-will subdued, she would be perfection. She shall 
not dictate to me, and then behave herself as she pleases.” 

Mr. Garsdale felt iil-tempered and at the moment unfitted for 
the pleasant frivolities of Society. So he deemed it wisest and 
best to depart from this gay and festive scene. And a vague 
idea possessed him that it would be like throwing a shell into a 
beleagured city to abruptly disappear even for a few hours after 
the semi-explanation with Catherine. He was almost sure he 
must of necessity meet her in the evening at a ball to be given 
in Clarges Street, by the Countess of Nithsdale, for the Countess 
was one of the most intimate friends of Lady Challoner. 

But, as he emerged from the house, he saw Owens, his man, 
stepping demurely, yet with an air of subdued excitement, from 
a cab. 

“ What ill wind blows you here?” asked Mr. Garsdale, wonder- 
ingly, but as he spoke, he perceived that Owens held in his hand 
the ominous yellow envelope of a telegram. 

“ This, Sir,” laconically explained Owens, coughing deferen- 
tially behind his unoccupied hand, as he offered his master the 
telegram and a letter marked “Immediate.” Then he took from 
his breast pocket a second telegram. 

“T had this Sir, from Mrs. Ellerton. She sent to me because 
she says that they are afraid my lord the Earl is dying, and she 
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wished me to find you wherever you might be, as you might be 
too late to see him alive if you were not down there some time 
to-day.” 

Jocelyn tore open his telegram first. It was from Mrs. Ellerton, 
the housekeeper of his uncle, Lord Milbrooke, and informed him 
that her master was sinking fast, and he must make all haste if 
he wished to see him alive. She had written the previous day, 
and referred to her letter for explanations. Jocelyn opened the 
letter, Lord Milbrooke had been seized with a sudden attack of 
illness, and the doctors were afraid he would not live more than 
a couple of days. The gentleman who acted as his secretary 
and reader was absent, so Mrs. Ellerton had been obliged to 
write. She had written to two or three members of the family, 
and meant to telegraph if necessary. 

“ A bad job, Sir,” sympathisingly remarked Owens, with a soft 
apologetic cough, as he noted his master’s grave face. 

“Yes, Owens—very bad. Let us walk this way ; there are so 
many idling people about here. I must start at once—this 
moment—without going home.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“You can go back, get such things as I shall want, and follow 
as soon as you posssibly can.” 

“Yes Sir, certainly. But when—I thought perhaps it most 
likely you would be pretty sure to go, being, as one may say, so 
very fond of your uncle, my lord, and therefore I thought it as 
well to pack your valise, and bring it, so as you need not be 
worried more than enough, and then, Sir, of course, it would be 
more pleasant-like for you to have me with you, in case you 
wanted anything of that kind.” 

“Very thoughtful, Owens. You are as good as a father to me, 
Owens,— -I don’t know what I should do without you. Where is 
the valise? Not in your waistcoat pocket ?” 

“No, Sir,—ha, ha. I fetched it with me in the cab. I knew 
most likely I’d be pretty sure to find you here, you having named 
that you meant to come to Lady Meadows, I mean. Here is 
the cab, Sir. Shall I tell him to go straight to the station, 
Sir?” 

“ Yes, and to drive like the deuce, though I have no idea what 
time we ought to be there.” 

“ Well, Sir, I know a trainleaves atsix o'clock, because—a-hem 
—a friend of mine went the day before yesterday to the same 
part of the country, and he started by that train” 

“Very good. Let us be off.” 

His uncle, Lord Milbrooke, happened to be one of the very 
few persons for whom Jocelyn Garsdale cared. This unex- 
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pected news of his dangerous illness was a great shock to the 
young man. 

At the station, Owens reminded his master that it would be as 
well to telegraph to Mrs. Ellerton, to let her know he was on his 
way. 

ey will write a few lines to Kate to-morrow,” though Jocelyn, 
as the train sped from the station. “Or tke next day, 1 must 
write to her, and to a few others, or people may wonder what 
has become of me. But in all probability, I shall be back in a 
week or ten days, even if I have to go back to Brooke Castle 
again.” 

As usual, man was proposing, little guessing the cevious ways 
which he should traverse before again entering the great, crowded 
city from which he was departing. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BROKEN HOPES. 


“T AM very tired of girls—they are such silly, unreasonable 
things,” mentally remarked Lady Challoner. “Now, look at 
this stupid Catherine Grantley. 1 was going to say pig-headed, 
for she is really enough to provoke a saint. Ten to one but 
she'll die an old maid, and serve her very well right, too. Not 
that I entirely believe in marriage, but still, one must be married, 
and married well. Society expects it, and won't hear of any- 
thing else. If Society would have allowed it, I should have 
been twenty times happier if I had remained single. Not that I 
was in the least happy when I got married. I hated my hus- 
band before I married him, I hated him worse after I married 
him, and I’m afraid I am wicked enough to feel as if I hated him 
now, though, of course, I don’t let everybody know, because 
Society and all one’s friends would be shocked ; but I can very 
well imagine how Society and all one’s friends would titter 
behind my fat old back if I were still announced as the Hon, 
Miss Breakespeare. I should laugh myself at anybody under 
similar circumstances. But here is that exasperating girl, with 
all her extraordinary beauty, her money, her position, her youth, 
her grace, her accomplishments, throwing away all her chances 
because she chooses to fancy she is in love with somebody who 
does not care a straw for her.” 

Lady Challoner was one of those complacent people who build 
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up theories as children build up card castles, then gaily demolish 
them with a breath, and build up new ones with airy pleasantry. 
Her readiness to give up a pet theory and to adopt a fresh one, 
she ascribed to a philosophical openness of judgment; never did 
she imagine that she was simply an erring mortal, liable to fall 
into foolish, if not sometimes idiotic, mistakes, but she acted as 
energetically on her theories as if they were thoroughly well- 
established facts. 

Her ladyship abandoned the lovers’ quarrel notion. It was a 
sad case of a simple-minded girl allowing herself to become a 
victim to an unrequited passion. This girl was otherwise a sen- 
sible girl, and no doubt would make an effort to free her heart 
from Cupid’s mischievous toils. 

Catherine was unable to conceal her mortification, and even 
dismay, when she found herself treated so cavalierly at the 
garden party—Jocelyn’s behaviour, his abrupt departure without 
making the slightest attempt at explanation, mystified and per- 
plexed her. 

“How pale you look, my love,” said Lady Challoner, as they 
were driving home to dinner, and to dress for Lady Nithsdale’s 
ball. “Iam afraid you feel the heat and fatigue.” 

“No, Lady Challoner,” replied Catherine, with a wan smile, 
“I have a slight headache, but that is nothing. It is a lovely 
day, and I enjoyed the garden-party so much.” 

“T am so glad, my dear. There were a great many nice 
people there. How very handsome your cousin, Mr. Garsdale 
is, and how distinguished his manners are. I hear he is thinking 
of going into Parliament. He has a particularly musical voice, 
and I should think he would be calculated to become popular. I 
hope he will sow those wild oats people talk about, marry well, 
and settle down as a respectable British senator.” 

Catherine did not answer, but her colour flickered from the 
richly crimsoned tints of the red rose to the delicately graduated 
shades of the white, for she felt worried and nervous—a new feel- 
ing with her. Lady Challoner bowed to some friends who were 
walking by the park railings, and went on good-humouredly : 

“Young men are so often silly about their marriages. Only 
the other day I heard of a young man—I won't name names— 
the only son of wealthy parents, who met some woman ten years 
older than himself, plain, vulgar, earning her living at some 
common trade—I think they said she made shirt collars, or some 
extraordinary shocking thing of that kind—and she belonged to 
some horridly disreputable set of people, and nothing wouid 
content him but he must marry her. And now, I believe, they 
live like cat and dog—like common cats and dogs—for, I am 
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sure, no animals could live more harmoniously than Bébi and 
Princess,” 

“ How dreadful,” said Catherine, as Lady Challoner paused, 
evidently expecting some comment. 

“Dreadful! I should think so. Frightful, horrible, abomin- 
able, incredibly fearful. People are wondering how the parents 
will leave their money. But I don’t imagine your cousin will do 
anything horrible of that kind. I should think he is too proud. 
But really one never can count on what young people will do. I 
took it into my simple old head, my dear, that he was in love 
with you—I did indeed. Don’t blush, child, it is only my non- 
sense, and of course I was quite mistaken. It is just as well, 
don’t you think, because I have heard people say he is inclined 
to be wild, and has the famous Garsdale temper. I wonder if he 
is paying court to that simpleton, Lady Evelyn Brinsmead ? 
She spoke in a way that made me fancy something of the kind, 
The girl is good-looking enough, but not the match I should 
choose for him. I know a girl who would suit him exactly, but 
I don’t care how or who he marries—it is no business of mine.” 

Catherine could have cried out to beg of Lady Challoner to 
cease worrying the subject. But she sat stoically, relieved at 
length by the carriage stopping in Portman Square. With a 
sigh, almost a gasp, she escaped to her own room, where she 
walked to and fro in a passion of contending feelings. The love 
for her cousin Jocelyn had grown up imperceptibly from the days 
of her childhood. Asa child she always imagi.ed that every- 
thing he said or did must be right, and in later years she was 
still little more than a child when he was a young man. During 
his frequent, but not lengthy absences, he rarely wrote to her or 
any member of her family, and no one had ever spoken in her 
hearing of his doings. She had regarded him as a brother up 
to about a year since, when he broke the spell that disguised 
her feelings from herself. But at that time she began to hear. 
warning voices, and by painful degrees her girlish illusions were 
rudely torn away, and when he asked her to marry him she had 
offered the conditional promise which had so angered him. 

This evening, she felt much as some summer cruiser who, 
starting under a strong, rough breeze, might find his boat sud- 
denly adrift on an open unknown sea, without rudder, without 
compass, the sly obscured by stormy clouds; or, like one in 
some half-waking dream, where strange images and figures follow 
or confuse each other. But she resoived to summon the famous 
Grantley pride, notorious as the Garsdale temper, to her aid. 
Like Juliet, she could have died for one who loved her faithfully ; 
but she had received already such insults as only a mad, foolish, 
dog-like love could explain away to its own satisfaction. 
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Lady Challoner dressed before dinner, with the object of 
leaving Canning free to attend Miss Grantley afterwards. Her 
ladyship always devoted sedulous pains to the duties of the 
toilette ; she loved dress and display, and would have been ina 
congenial atmosphere had she lived in the era of the Grand 
Monarque. She would never have made a remarkable figure, 
but she would have personally enjoyed those perfumed years. 

Lady Challoner looked with genuine admiration on Catherine 
as she entered the drawing-room after dinner. In her enthu- 
siasm she rushed to meet her, kissed her on each cheek. 

“No fear of disturbing the powder on your face, my dear,” 
she cried, and then made her walk two or three times across the 
room, finally clapped her hands in delight. 

“If the Duke of Kellhayes admired you last night, my sweet, 
what would he not say if he saw you this evening!” she ex- 
claimed. “My dearest Kate, you were born to be a Duchess. 
I really must earn the felicity of presenting you to our dear 
Queen. People rave about antique statues and Venuses, and 
all that kind of thing, but you are prettier than any old statue 
I ever saw. I once saw a lovely little Dresden queen, and it 
looked just as you do now. It was so deliciously pretty. I did 
so long to have it, but it belonged to an insulting old duchess 
whom we daren’t ask.” 

Catherine laughed. Not the most strong-minded gil of 
eighteen ever was shell-proof against flattery, especially when 
she has quarrelled with her lover, yet hopes to be speedily re- 
conciled to him. It is then doubly pleasing to be told she is 
looking charming. 

As they drove to Clarges Street, Lady Challoner was silent 
for the greater part of the way, full of schemes and full of regret 
that her Duke was absent. They had almost reached the house, 
when she said, abruptly— 

“Tam such a horribly inquisitive old woman, it is lucky for 
me I didn’t live in the days of Bluebeard, or, if he had happened 
to fancy me for one of his wives, I should have gone the way of 
all the others who were hung on a line, or in a Jine ; which was 
it? But Iam really anxious to know if your cousin’s making 
love to that little Brinsmead girl. I believe he makes love to 
every pretty face he meets, but they all do that—young men, I 
mean. I have no opinion of them. He is tolerably sure to be 
there, as he is a great friend of the Nithsdale’s, and the little 
Brinsmead told me she was going.” 

Even Lady Challoner was satisfied by the flutter of glances, 
admiring or envious, which flickered all through the assembly 
when Catherine entered the ball-room. And this homage was 
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hers until the time of her departure. No one could refuse to 
acknowledge that she was the queen of the night. 

About half an hour after the arrival of Lady Challoner and 
Miss Grantley, Lady Evelyn sailed into the room, accompanied 
by her mother, a cold, stately personage. It happened that a 
cloud of waltzers floating round prevented her appearance fronr 
being noticed, but Lady Challoner was seated near the door of 
entrance, and the plump little belle paused to address, and to 
present her mother. The astute Viscountess noted that she was 
radiant with high spirits, and that she almost danced onwards, 
making great display of her pretty white kid bottines. 

“I suppose this little fat thing is really the Juliet ?” meditated 
the old lady, “ but where is the valiant Romeo?” 

She managed to elicit from Lady Nithsdale, in a gossipy, non- 
committal way, that not only had Mr. Garsdale been invited, but 
that on the previous day he had said he fully intended coming 

“Oho!” said Lady Challoner to herself, “what is the real, 
true, unvarnished state of the case? Is it after all a lovers’ 
quarrel, and are they each too proud to give in?” 

Catherine did not know there was any particular probability 
of her meeting Jocelyn this evening, although there was a possi- 
bility. But the naturally elastic spirits of her eighteen years did 
not admit of her perpetually posing in the tragedy queen manner. 
Although from time to time her eyes searched anxiously for the 
one beloved, absent figure, she enjoyed this ball as if it had 
possessed all the charm of novelty for her. 

Lady Challoner met several of her pet cronies, and in the 
lively amusement of a rattling gossip forgot her plans and 
schemes laid out for that evening. One or two, happening to be 
warily led on by judicious prompting, told her some stories and 
anecdotes about the handsome Mr. Garsdale which she immedi- 
ately popped into her considering cap to be reserved for the 
morning’s reflections. 

As for Lady Evelyn, she always hummed and buzzed from 
flower to flower, always smiling, never allowing transient disap- 
pointments to prey on her damask cheek, she often compared 
herself to butterflies, bees, and roses and lilies, so her admirers 
might be forgiven if they occasionally lapsed into incongruous 
smiles when alluding to her. 

To please Catherine, and indeed, to gratify her own vain-glori- 
ous exultation at shining in a reflected light, Lady Challoner 
stayed later than was her habit at these assemblies. She could 
not prevail on herself to take Catherine away when she was re- 


ceiving homage from men who might pretend to rival even the 
Duke of Kellhayes. 
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But at length exhausted nature could endure the strain no 
longer. Her ladyship dropped her fan and bouquet several times, 
and wakened herself nid-nodding, so she was obliged to give the 
signal of retreat to Catherine. 

Going home, she suddenly said, in a drowsy voice, like a per- 
former in a pantomime speaking through a mask, 

“ Are you asleep, my dear ?” 

* Almost, Lady Challoner. How clear and pure the daylight 
looks. It is the first time I have ever seen day dawning over a 
vast city, or any city. It is very strange and beautiful, only it 
gives mea half creepy idea to think of the millions of human 
beings asleep in all these houses, and for miles around.” 

“It is very interesting, I have no doubt,” said Lady Challoner, 
one eye half open, the other three-quarters closed, which tended 
to impart to her countenance a rakish expression not natural to 
it. “But there are always heaps of people asleep everywhere. 
Wasn't it very strange your cousin didn’t appear?” 

“ Why so ?” 

“Well, it seems odd. He told Lady Nithsdale he meant to 
goto her ball. I counted on seeing him, because of what I 
mientioned to you about that little pigeon girl. I think it odd, 
but perhaps it isn’t.” 

And then tired Nature’s sweet restorer claimed Lady Challoner 
in right of conquest, and Catherine learnt for the first time 
that her kind fussy old friend snored horribly when in dream- 
land. 

The next two days distinctly revealed the fact that Jocelyn 
Garsdale had mysteriously disappeared. People naturally asked 
questions, and made remarks, some were malicious enough to 
carefully watch Mrs. Avonleigh’s movements. But in the 
middle of the week a paragraph in the morning papers set this 
wonderment at rest. Lord Milbrooke was ill, dangerously ill, 
he had been given over by the physicians in attendance more 
than once, but had rallied in the most surprising way, and now 
lay between life and death. Several of his relatives had been 
summoned in haste, among others Mr. Garsdale and the Hon. 
Douglas Meyrick, his nephews. 

Jocelyn had not kept to his resolution of writing to certain 
friends. He thought the newspapers would tell them as much 
as they cared to know, and he deferred writing from day to day. 
Every day he said to himself “ To-morrow I will write to Kate, 
unless I run up to London next week.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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